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OP 



JOHN LOCKE, 

THIS EPHEMERAL PAPER GARLAND 
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FRAIL WORK OP A SINGLE WEEK ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Late on a summer evening, a good many years 
ago, I started from Gloucester in a chaise and 
pair, for the seat, about four miles distant, of a 
friend. — Although his house was perched among 

« those high wild hills, and rough uneven ways,'* 

which Shakspeare has represented as characte- 
ristic of portions of this shire,* our road, while 
steep and rugged, was — for two miles and a 



* Richard the Second ; act 2, sc. Sd. 



INTRODUCTION. 

half — sufficiently plain and unperplexed. But 
turning suddenly to the left, and burying us 

" under the shade of melancholy boughs,"* 

it soon became more intricate, and we grew 
bewildered. In short, our drive was degenerating 
into a ramble; and a metaphysically obscure 
one. — *• I say !" (cried our postillion, to a loiterer 
on the road side,) " do you know the way 

to P Park ?"-!—« Yes, sure." " Then 

tell me, will you, which of these two roads I 

am to take ?"— « I'll be if I do," was the 

discomfiting, but rather ludicrous reply. The 
punisliment, droll but not excessive, inflicted 
on this churl,! by the prompt dexterity of our 
laughing driver, I have not at present leisure 
to describe. Besides, it was more comical to 
see, than it might be amusing, if related. 



* Shakspeare. 

f This estate is of such antiquity, as to be well described in 
Doomsday Book. 
I Who seemed tipsy. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I will not imitate this perverse and dogged 
clown ; but on the contrary, knowing, or con* 
ceiving myself to know, a road conducting safely 
to that resting place, at which, no doubt, the 
reader is anxious to arrive, I will gladly guide 
him, vid sacrdy* thither : avoiding those wind- 
ing, heterodox, and dangerous by-ways, in 
which he soon might find himself, unexpectedly, 
in the dark ; and his faith, his hopes, and hap- 
piness-— all fatally upset. 



• In Oloucestenhire, it will not be difficult to find a Roman 
waj. 



METAPHYSIC RAMBLES- 



DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 



Your arguments have conviDoed me that the 
soul is material. 

Not my ai^uments : I never argued, or even 
asserted that it was. 

Do you recollect our last dialogue ? 

Part of it 
^' Will you repeat, in a summary way, what 
you then said ? 

Nay, Mr. Milliken overheard us; and has 
published it : I beg to refer you to his report. 

How much mi&taken I appear to have been ! 
So you hold the soul to be immaterial. 

Pardon me : I affirm no such thing. On this 

B 



point I join the Academics ; when, by the 
mouth of Cicero, they say affirmare vix pos-* 
sumus : or I say, with Tacitus, adeo diversa 
apud auctares reperiuntur^ that vix quidquam 
firmare atisim. 

And what is it that you do affirm? 

That I do not know whether the soul be, or 
be not material. 

A lame and impotent conclusion to an argu- 
ment; that we know nothing about the subject 
which produced it 

It certainly is a disappointing termination ; . 
and for this, amongst other reasons, we should 
in general refrain from discussions, which are 
likely so to end* But, at the same time, Man's 
detection of his own ignorance is not >vithout 
its use. By discovering this, — ^by discerning the 
bounds within which the narrowness of human 
knowledge is confined, — Socrates entitled himself 
to be described by the Delphian oracle, as the 
wisest of his day. And his interrogative lec- 
tures, as they may be called, seemed to aim at 
making his hearers as wise as he was himself. 
His series of questions generally ended in con- 
vincing the respondent, that he was mainly 



ignorant of what lie had conceived himself to 
know. 

But tell me» (perhaps I ought to say repeat,) 
on the question of material^ or immaterial^ 
whence does your ignorance arise ? 

Yes; rqpeat is the appropriate word. Mr. 
Milliken will inform you, that, on the former 
occasion, I admitted that I do not claim to know 
what matter is. Now, if I cannot tell what mat- 
ter is, then to say that the soul is material, would 
be to say that it is / know not toluii; which I con- 
ceive to be nearly equivalent to a mere confession 
that I know not what it is: — a confession, by the 
way, which I do not hesitate to make. 

You do not know what the soul is ! do you 
not know that it is that which thinks within us ? 

I do. But knowing what it doesj is hot 
knowing what it is. The soul is not thought: 
it is the generator of thought It is an, I 
know not what, of which a power or attribute 
is that of thinking : a substance^ of which the 
intellectual fruits and produce are innumerable 
thoughts. Take a blind-born man, and who 
has never felt a rose : is his perception of its 
fragrance, a knowledge of itself? 



Bot you do not know what matter is ! Shall 
you be o£Eended, if I call you back to the 
podcet-handkerchief ? 

By no means. It answers our purpose as 
well as the Pitt diamond. I^know that mankind 
have agreed to call by the common name of 
mattery those various substances, which, by 
means of what Locke has termed their secondary 
qualities, make themselves perceptible to our 
senses. The soul is none of these : that is to 
say, the soul is not perceptible to our senses* 

Does not what you now say, virtually allege 
that the soul is immaterial ? 

No : for, in supposing everything to be 
matter, which admits of sensual perception, 
we do not necessarily imply, that nothing is ma» 
terial which the sen&es cannot perceive. Such 
an implication would go near to deny that the 
atmosphere is matter; or at least, that at all 
times, and under all drcumstanoes, it is mate* 
rial. Again^ how could those, of whom Lord 
Brougham appears to be one, admit light to be 
materialj who pronounce, <^ that we do not see 
<<it; and that we certainly cannot know its 
<< existence by any other sense but that of 
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^* sight?"* Yet I apprehend that his Lordship 
ooDsiders light to be material. Thus^ in admit* 
ting that the soul is not perceptible by our 
senses, I do not " virtually allege that the soul 
is immaterial" 

Am I right then, in supposing that you do 
not define matter to be all that bur senses can 
perceive ? 

You are right. All that is perceptible — all 
that one or more, or all of the senses grasp, I 
conceive to be comprised within the abstract 
name of matter. But these maljerial percepti- 
bles may not comprehend an ihtire class. They 
may form what, if I used the distributive lan-^ 
guage of botanists, I might describe as an order, 
or a ffenm of the dasSi matter; which class 
might also include substances that were ' not 
objects of sensual perception. 

Either I have been unable to follow the 
course of your reasoning, or you have not in- 
formed me of the grounds, on which you decline 
positively to affirm the immateriality of mind. 

They are not different from those on which 
I decline to affirm the materiality of its essence. 

* Lord Brougham's Discourse. 

B 8 
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If I do not know what matter is, how can I 
affirm of any substanoe, that it is not matter ? 
If I do not know within what limits matter id 
comprehended — ^if I am ignorant, what and 
where is the ultimate periphery that dream** 
scribes it; how can I prononnce of any substance, 
that it is within, or beyond, those boundaries 
which I cannot discern ? The same uncertainty 
which forbids my affirming of a substance, that 
it is material, will equally prohibit the assertion 
that it is immaterial; or, in other words, not 
material. If indeed we should define maiter to 
be only that whidi is visible, audible, sapid, 
tangible, or odorous; that which has palpable 
solidity, and perceptible extent; the question as 
to the mind's materiality would be very easily 
decided. We should have to say, at once, that 
soul is not material. But clearjy this is not 
what we are called upon to discuss. No one 
requires argumentative demonstration, that the 
soul cannot be seen, or heard, smeUed, toudied, 
or tasted. We have not . to inquire whether it 
has B solidity that can be felt, or an extension 
which may be measured. We cannot, others- 
wise than figuratively, say, that the length of 



my soul is an inch, while that of Newton was a 

&thom« The (mtm parHcula divifUBj whatever 

be its essence, and without inquiring whether 

this Horatian picture of it is correct, is not en« 

eumbered, and as at it were ontistoj* with any 

of the gross corporeal susceptibilities above* 
mentioned.! 

I think I now divine what your answer will 
be, to €uiy who inquire of you whether mind be 
a material or immaterial essence. 

I dare to say you do. My response, and I 
believe it might be classed amongst the regpansa 
pmdentumj would be this* Define matter^ before 
you apply for an answer to the first branch of 
your question ; and define immateriality^ befi>re 
you expect an answer to the second. If immor 
terial merely signifies not-material^ yon pr»* 
pound but a single question* If immaterial 
have a more positive and aflirmative meanii^, 
explain to me what it is. Even after I shall 
have received your definitions, ray answer to 



* Corput onuftum 

Hestemis vittis, animum quoque pnegravat una ; 
Atque affigit hnmo, divlnse particulam aune. 

t Of being handled, seen, heard, & cet. 



each question may be non liquet But until I 
receive them, I must demur to the inquiry, as 
one too obscure and unprecise to admit of any 
answer. 

After all, is the question, whether mind be 
or be not material, one of suffident importance, 
to justify our entering on a discussion, thick-set 
with difficulties, and perhaps with dangers ? 

According to my views of the subject, the 
question is not of such importance, as to call 
for the discussion ; even if the difficulties were 
less numerous, and more surmountable, than 
they are; and if it were surrounded with no 
perils, or with dangers of small account. 

I am disposed to agree with you. We know 
what the mind can do. Is it more than matter 
for curiosity, what its essence is ? Even of 
acknowledged matter we see no more than the 
secondary qualities. Beneath these the unknown 
and abstract substance lurks, as undiscovered as 
once did the sources of the Nile. And why set 
curiosity upon a search, which is full of diffi- 
culty, not free from danger, unlikely to be suc- 
cessful, and little calculated to be profitable, if 
it succeed ? 
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I agree with you ; but- 



What is this adversative intended to intro- 
duce ? 

To those who hold that on its immateriality 
depends the immortality of soul, the inquiry 
becomes one of importance. 

They^ therefore, may inquire, if such an 
inquiry be practicable, whether the soul be a 
they^know^not'tehat For I iake immateriality 
to be a we know not wkat* 

But you are not one of those ? 

Certainly not All inquiries which corrobo* 
rate the truth of revelation, are laudable ; all 
which do not interfere with it are innocent; 
but those which conflict with it are culpable; 
and such as no Christian can consistently enter 
on. If he disbelieve revelation, he is not a 
Christian ; and ought not to profess to |^e one. 
If he believe, will he contradict ? Opposition 
and acquiescence 

Non bene eonveniunt, nee in und eede morantur» 

Though I think I see my way, and antici- 
pate your answer, yet let me, ex majori cauteld^ 
ask, in what consists the conflict here ? 

In this ; that the Scriptures, without inform- 
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ing us whether the soul be or be not immaterial, 
announce immortal life, as its destiny, to that 
souL Now, to those who insist upon immaieri" 
ality as a necessary sine qud nan to immertality^ 
the question of the truth of revelation must 
remain undecided, until that of immateriality 
be determined: and if the determination be 
against the immateriality of the soul, by that 
decision the truth of revelation must be neces- 
sarily, although but impliedly, denied. 

But suppose the Scriptures had asserted- the 
immateriality of the souL 

Still the discussion would be objectionable; and 
this on not dissimilar, though somewhat different 
grounds. For to enter on an inquiry, whether 
the soul was immaterial, when revelation had dis* 
tinctly informed us that it was, would be a ques* 
tioning of the truth of Scriptures ; and might ter* 
minate in a profieme and infidel denial of that truth. 

Suppose it doubtful, and a question of con* 
struction, whether the Scriptures had or had 
not asserted the immateriality of the soul; 
could not this question of construction be 
safely and innocently entered on ? 

Perhaps it might But assuming, as we do. 
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that the Scriptures expressly announce the im- 
mortality of the human soul, I conceive that 
the question of construction which you have 
suggested, would be an unprofitable one to en- 
gage in. For when once we detach immateriai 
from immortaly — when once we deny that the re- 
lation of sine-quA'non cause and effect, exists 
between them, — ^it appears to me, that the ques- 
tion of materiality or immateriality, while of 
infinite diflSculty, is of little moment. 

Have you read Mr. Wallace's Additional 
Observations ? 

I have. 

And you like them ? 

Greatly. But at what do you smile ? 

At the recollection of a note in page 110. 

Oh ! you diink my commendation of a work 
containing such a compliment to me, is not alto- 
gether disinterested praise ; and that I ought no 
more to be listened to^ than you should be when 
pronouncing an encomium on the Peers, But 
this is not the case. 

Nay, I grant you that Mr. Wallace deposits 
you and me upon the shelf; while he puts our 
dialogue upon the bench; converting it to a 
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monologue, and asdgning it to a judge ; and, as 
some say, a not name-sake, but initial-sake of 
yours."* 

I do not dwell on this. He applauds a work 
which we know to be ours. Besides, I do not 
grudge the Irish judges a little praise; to qualify 
those indignities and vituperations, of which 
they are, so perniciously as well as undleservedly, 
the objects. But recollect that Mr. Wallace's 
former work contained nothing compfimentary 
to the Rambles. It could not; for they had 
not yet appeared. Yet to that first publication, 
those Rambles offered f the tribute which it 
"deserved ; and it is now the argument of his 
text, not the courtesy of his note, that has pro- 
cured for Mr. Wallace {valeat quantum) my 
approbation. 

Do you know that I have something to say 
upon the subject of the courteous note, of 
which you are speaking. Shall I utter it? 

By all means. 

'E^avBa, fiij KcvOe vowj Hva iiBofiev afuffyw, 

* The initials of Warner Christian Search happen to be 

w. c. s. 

f Page 6. 
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Then, I can conceive encomium, more grati- 
fying than any which this note contains. 

So can I. But do not be too metaphysical in 
your appreciation of its praise. 

In my opinion it 

« quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile."* 

It praises that ^^ playfulness, taste, and fancy," 
which, with partial kindness, it attributes to our 
discussion ; perhaps at the expense of the more 
solid reasoning which is behind. 

No otherwise at its expense, than as the 
exclusive praise of the veranda might imply 
that there was nothing praisablef within it. But 
not only is the veranda praised beyond its 
merits, but it is panegyrized with a con amore^ 
which is gratifying in the extreme. At the 
same time, to steal into another figure, I think 
the note which we are discussing, might 
be understood to mean, that my arguments 
were better dressed and decorated, than they 
were vigorous or well-made. Now though, 

* " In vain th' observer eyes the builder's toil ; 
But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile.'*— Pop£. 

f I confess I meant to coin a word ; and conceived that I 
had done so. But, behold ! Johnson has given praiaahU. 

c 
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quod ietigij I cannot object to be tbonght 
omasse ; yet the subject which I handle, I would 
rather analyze and argue, than adorn. There- 
fore I taste with still more relish, the compli- 
ment to be found in the University Magazine. 

Revenge yourself on Mr. Wallace. 

Revenge ourselves ! Vengeance would be a 
strange return (though I fear no unprecedented 
one) for kindness.^ Revenge ourselves on Mr. 
Wallace, for a kind, disinterested, spontaneous, 
and very honourable testimonial ! For, be the 
effect of the compliment what it may, the inteor- 
Hon is extremely and unquestionably obliging. 
Nay, the very effect must be favourable in an 
eminent degree. 

Still however, I say revenge yourself, by 
publishing a syllabus of your arguments in our 
recent stroll. 

Nay, to that proceeding, if Mr. Milliken 
assents, I can have no objection. The less 
objection, because it will give fair play to Mr. 
Wallace; and for example, may demonstrate, 
that, if he thought there was nothing behind 
the veranda, he was right. 

Come, this is digression ; into which I indeed 
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betrayed you; but from which it is time that 
we should return. Mr. Wallace objects to the 
introduction of the Scriptures into discussions 
such as those into which Lord Brougham led 
him. Do you subscribe to Mr. Wallace's 
objection ? 

It is perhaps expressed too briefly,* for me 
to know, with much exactness, how far I agree, 
with, or differ from his views. My own I can 
describe. I resort to revelation, not so much 
for the purpose of furnishing arguments on the 
discussion, as of silencing inquiries, and pro- 
testing against doubts, inconsistent with our 
professed belief in what Scripture has revealed. 

But by entering on theological discussions, 
which stand apart from, and independent of, 
revelation ; and even which tacitly wave the 
authenticity and authority of Scripture ; may we 
not do good, by strengthening the foundations 
of that natural theology, on which Christianity 
itself may be found in some degree to rest ? 

Supposing that when you use the word " t(?e," 
you mean to designate us Christians, I doubt, 

* In pages 119^ 120, of Additional Observations, 
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perhaps more than doubt, the utility or propriety 
of engaging in discussions, which imply that to 
be undecided, on which the Bible has pro- 
nounced. No proceeding can be justifiable, 
which is profane; and I shrink from disquisi- 
tions which, even for argument, presume to 
close the sacred volume, — to hold its doctrines in 
abeyance, — and dispute, as if those doctrines 
were refutable and unauthentic. 

I, for my part, am disposed to £^ee in your 
opinion. But, if we may judge from practice, 
there are many who dissent There is how- 
ever a concession, which, at the very least, 
ought to be made. If a writer be an infidel, he 
should be an acknowledged one. In such a 
case, we cannot indeed say well and good, or 
even a la bonne heur^ ; but I, for my part, will 
say soiL He might treacherously overcome a 
more than Ajax, in the dark.* But, 

Scindit se nubes, et in »thara puigat apertum -. 
content with being impious, he stands acquitted 

* 1 forget in which book of the Iliad it appears, that this 
hero had a great objection to fighting in the dark. I beliere 
he objected even to a fog. 
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of being also insidious, cowardly, and false. 
Putting aside his ^' inky cloak," he announces 
himself for what he is ; and if we read, and are 
misled, the fault is, in a great degree, our own. 
Give me the open enemy; as. certainly the most 
generous ; and, I believe, always the most safe.* 
Catidtis urged, in the Roman senate, in reproach 
of Casar^ that no longer merely seeking to 
undermine, — he now pointed his destructive 
batteries against the state ; and assaulted the con- 
stitution, with force open and undisguised.f 

* I am sorry to say how fully my personal experieQce justi- 
ces me in the preference which I have here announced. But 
without this personal experience, I should entertain it. 

absentem qui rodit amicum. 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante; 
Fingere qui non visa potest, 
Horace truly tells us, in a few lines after, what he is : ( Sat. 
Book l,.Sat. 4, line 85,) hie niger est, &c. But even black has 
its degrees and shades ; and there is an intensity of blackness, 
beyond what the satirist has here described. There may 
be covertly and slanderously malignant enemies, as well as 
undefending and traducing friends ; and those who, " without 
sneering,*' &c. &c. 

a'ift? mv ^oXiTuav. — Plutarch's Life of Casar. 

ir dit que C6sar n' attaquait plus la republique par des 
mines secretes; et qu'il dressait ouvertement contre elle toutes 
ses batterite. — Ricard's French Translation. 

c3 
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While I resisted his latter violence, (as perhaps 
I might have been weak enough to do,*) I am 
not sure that I should not have thought it less 
dishonourable, than his earlier treachery, and 
suspected liaisons with Cataline had been. But 
I seem to have authority still higher, because 
sacred. St. Paul, from the time of the mar ty rdom of 
Stephen, had been the open and avowed oppo- 
nent of the Christian feuth. Yet was he, subse- 
quently deemed worthy of an apostolic mission.t 
But the hypocrite (to return) who professing to 
reverence the Scriptures, slily and indirectly 
impeaches what he thus affects to believe ; and 
having allured us, by faise colours, on board his 
pagan galley, and lubricated the sloping and 
slippery passage, by his pretences, launches us, 
unawares, on a sea of infidelity from which we 
never may come into port; hie niger est: hunc 
tu, Romane (or Protestant) caveto. If, on the 
other hand, a man, having begun by persuading 
himself thst he was a Christian, proceeds unwit- 
tingly to inculcate doctrines which are inconsis- 

• For that it is weak to attempt a renatance which must 
be fruitless, the Duke of Wellington will agree with me. 
t Acts xxiL 20, and ix. 3, 4, 5, &c. 
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tent with Christian faith, he is assuredly and 
infinitely the less culpable, but perhaps he is 
not the less pernicious, of the two. He adminis- 
ters the dose, without knowing that it is poison ; 
but his ignorance of its quality will not render 
it the less mortal. Without being a murderer, 
he deals around him eternal death. *' If the 
human soul be immaterial," maintains a distin- 
guished writer, "it will, of necessity, be immor- 
tal.* Otherwise I admit that it must perish ; 

* Assuming the course of argument to be warr&otable, 
and also waving the objection to making existence depend on 
the inherent nature of the creature, not on the will of Him 
who called it into being, still I am not satisfied of the truth 
of the position, that to be immaterial is to be essentially im- 
mortal. I will, for argument, pretend to know what imma- 
terial is ; and I will ask, is nothing immaterial but mind ? 
What is total, but mindless vacuum ? Is it not immaterial ? 
If not, it must be material. But does not vacuum imply the 
absence of matter? and can matter be absent ancPpresent, in 
the same place and breath ? Then, if vacuum be immaterial, 
is it immortal ? If notf immortality does not depend upon 
immateriality. But I repeat that I do not know what imma- 
teriality 18; but only what it is not; viz. that it is not matter. 
Nay, this same I scarcely know ; unacquainted as I am with 
the essence and boundaries of matter. Again, if there *be 
any matter which is indestructible, unless by the will of 
God, and if this indestructible material form the mental 
essence, is mind, so constituted, less intrinsecalfy immortal. 
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but its immateriality I undertake to prove." A 
reader, v^ will suppose, after diligent perusal 

than if it were immaterial ? To say that the soul is immortal, 
because it is immaterial^ seems to me to be an assertion, that 
immateriality, or, if you please, immaterial mind, is essentially 
immortal. Now though the will and power of God may irre- 
sistibly ordain, that what had a beginning shall never have an 
end, yet of those who hold the soul to be immortal, not in 
conformity to, and mere consequence of, the divine will, but 
vi et virtute essentia sua, and because immortality is an inhe- 
rent and inseparable appurtenant to the immateriality of soul, 
I would inquire, first, whether the assertion of an intrinsic 
and essential eternity of this kind, does not involve a negation 
of beginning, as well as of termination 9 And secondly, I 
would ask, whether soul had a beginning, i. e. whether it was 
created ? If it was, (and who shall tell me it was not ?) then, 
for its continuance of existence, though that continuance be 
for everlasting, shall we look for any other cause, than that 
which originally called it into being ? Shall we not say that 
the creative is also the preserving and maintaining power? 
That what raised the soul from nothing, is what must keep it 
from annihilation? In short, that it, and « all things, are 
upheld by the word of his power?" Of mattjr, we strictly, 
speaking, witness no destruction. What we witness is de- 
composition : the separation of a compound into its compo- 
nent parts ; and this dissolution immediately followed by new 
combinations, in which every particle of the dissolved sub- 
stance isi under new forms, preserved. Now, where there is 
a Composite, there must be a simple; for of simples is the 
compound formed. Therefore, in matter there must be a 
quiddam simplex: and that this is destructible, otherwise than 
by divine will, which may be said to identify with act, of 
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and consideration, thinks that the writer has 
failed in his endeavour at this last, and, in such 
a theory, most important demonstration. He 
thinks the soul is a material substance ; or, at 
least, he doubts whether it is not Of its 
immortality he may, therefore, be persuaded to 
despair, or doubt. Indeed he must despair, if 
he feels satisfied of its materiality; and if he 
acquiesce in the doctrine, that to be material is 
eventually to perish. A believer whispers, in 
the way of comfort, that for this immortality we 
have the word of God. But the writer exclaims, 
" Nay, what are you about? this is not fair or 
liberal: we are upon a question of Natural 
Theology: d bos ks Ecritures! Mr. Wallace 

annihilation, our experience does not supply us with any 
authority for pronouncing. Then why might not this simple, 
and (humanly speaking) indestructible material substance, be 
a substratum for everlasting life, if its creator thought fit to 
give it mental consciousness and being, and to continue to it 
this being for evermore? Do I conclude by pronouncing that 
mind is material ? No. That it is immaterial ? No. But 
that whether it be the one, or the other, our human know- 
ledge cannot present to us any obstacle, arising out of mental 
essence, in the way of that immortality which revelation has 
announced. What, indeed, could stand in the way of the 
divine word and promise ? 
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himself admits, that 'it is not justice or good 
faith,'* ,to suffer them to intrude: procul, O 
procul este! though you be not prqfanceP^ 
*^ One of the just objects of the Natural Theo- 
logist (says Mr. Wallace) is to strengthen the 
cause of revealed religion, amongst those who 
dispute its doctrines, and deny its truth."-]* 
But I am sure Mr. Wallace will agree, 
indeed he has agreed, with me, that the Natural 
Theologist does not ^ strengthen the cause of 
revealed religion,' who when revelation has 
assured us, unconditionally^ that the human soul 
is destined to eternal life, — tells us, that its 
immateriality is a condition precedent to its being 
immortal; and thus puts the truth of scriptural 
promise on the issue of that immateriality of 
soul, which he has undertaken indeed to prove ; 
but which many think, and more may think, he 
has been unable to demonstrate. In all matters 
of religion, the confidence of philosophy, if that 
philosophy be Christian, will prostrate itself 
undoubtingly before the distinct announcements 



• Additional Observations, p. 120. 

f Ibid. For i*, I perhaps would substitute ought to be. 
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of revelation. The Christian philosopher, with 
meekness^ and with that true wisdom which 
Cometh from above, will say — " Reason hath 
done its part : it has ascertained the title of the 
holy Scriptures to be considered as records of 
divine, and, therefore, unerring truth. Reason, 
therefore, is functa officio : it has conducted me 
to the pure and sacred sources of genuine 
knowledge, and eternal life ; and without more 
analysis of these waters of Eden, I have but to 
drink, and to invite my brethren to do the same. 
Reason itself hath told me, that I. have but to 
demean myself as a docile child ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.* I speak the dic- 
tates of unperverted reason, when I say. 



Hence trifler,t ■ 

From faith, by empty knowledge driven ; 
Go study wisdom with the babe ; 
Go learn of Aim, the way to heaven.f 



* Matthew, xix. 14. 

f Anonymous Versifier. The line is, 

* Hence trifler, with thine astrolabe ;* 

The person Whom the writer supposes himself to be addressing 
being an astronomer. 
\ Matthew, xL 25. 
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Thy wisdom is but foolitbness : 
He lifts his little hands in prayer ; 
And what can learned pride express. 
Useful as what b utter'd there ? 

Yon orbs you reach, with aided eye ;* 
But children are brought near to Him 
Who form*d those orbs ; who hung on high ; 
Before whose light, all lights are cUm.**f 

Thus will a Christian philosopher be likely to 
commune with himself. 

I follow your course of argument. If a 
metaphysician proceed thus: "I hold the soul 
of man to be immortal; for Scripture has told 
us that it is; and, therefore, upon this^ all 
controversy would be profane : but it is open to 
me to inquire whether its essence is material or 
is not." If a philosopher proceed thus, you 
admit that to such a discussion, no direct 
objection, on the score of impiety, can perhaps 
be made. But you add, that the immortality of 
the soul being asserted (i. e. /^rorerfj) byl'eve- 

* The Astronomical Observer. See note second in page 23. 

t Matt. xix. 13, 14, 15. Heb. i. 10. John, i. 3, 4, 5, 9, 
10; iii. 19. 

\ The assertions of authenticated revelation are equivalent 
to proofs. For what, in effect, is proof? an ascertainment 
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lation, whether the mental substance be or be 
not immaterial, seems to be a question, rather of 
curiosity than use. 

Such were my positions ; or such I intended 
them to be. 

But if the immateriality of the soul is more 
consonant to the doctrine of its immortality, 
than the holding it to be a material essence 
would be, — do we not corroborate revelation, by 
demonstrating the immateriality of mind ? 

Perhaps we maiy. But once we have ascer- 

and establishment of the truth of a position. And what do 
we mean, when we say that revelation is authenticated ? We 
mean that it is vouched to human reason, as being what it 
professes to be — the word of God. And is not the divine 
assertion equivalent — incomparably more than equivalent — 
to proof? Is the Great Being less essentially, intrinsically, 
and inevitably trucy than He is wise, and powerful, and good? 
Could He indeed be good, without being true 9- Then do I 
say loo much — do I say enough— when I describe the asser- 
tions of revelation as equivalent to proofs ? I, of course, do 
not address this note to the deaf adder. 1 do not address it 
to those who deny the authenticity of Holy Writ. But Lord 
Brougham is not one of those deniers. May I terminate by 
a digressive statement, that I have sometimes too metaphy- 
sically and daringly asked myself — is it possible that the 
properties of the Deity mysteriously identify with, -and 
form His essence ? Is it possible that His adorable attributes 
are Himself? 
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tained that revelation is divine, it needs no 
farther corroboration. In its divinity is involved 
its truth. Heap proofs upon proofe of its 
authenticity, if you will ; but this once demon - 
strated, do not attempt to strengthen the truth, 
which such authentication irrefragably vouches. 
Do not attach a human buttress to an edifice of 
divine strength; or apply the glimmerings of 
earthly reason, to increase the lustre of heavenly 
light To offer a prop, is to insinuate a weak- 
ness. We do not prop the Andes, or illuminate 
the Sun. 

Still, suppose it to be said, — (as I believe I 
before suggested,) — the gospels announce the 
immortality of the human soul. I will show 
you that the soul of man is immaterial; and 
that immortality conjurat amice with imma- 
teriality; and, as it were, belongs to, and 
consequentially blends with it, as with its cause. 
Thus I shall be exhibiting what illustrates the 
truth of the scriptural announcement. 

In the first place, in undertaking such sup- 
plementary demonstration, do you not in so far 
disparage Scripture, that you tax it with having 
left a something very important, unsupplied? 
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Do you not suggest its having suppressed a 
fact, (viz. the immateriality of the soul,) strongly 
tending to vouch that immortality which it 
announces? Do you not accuse it of having 
withheld a powerful aid, to the creature's belief 
in that immortality, in which it calls on him to 
believe? But again, suppose part of your 
doctrine, soi-disant illustrative, to be, that mental 
materiality is inconsistent with the eternity of 
mind ; and suppose farther, that you fail in your 
proofs of its immateriality ; — whether will you 
have supported, or shaken the Christian faith of 
those who hear you ? 

But assume that the writer does not insist 
that a material essence may not be immortaL 

Then, to what purpose attempt to prove an 
immateriality, which is not necessary towards 
securing eternal life ? And, d fortiori^ why 
risk a mischievous failure of such attempt at 
demonstration ? For your hearer may conceive, 
that you have failed to show the soul to be an 
immaterial essence ; and may also conceive that 
a material essence cannot be immortal. Do 
you recollect too, another objection which I 
made, upon our former ramble, to representing 
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eternal life as a consequence-of the immateriality 
of soul ? 

I remember two objections, on which you 
then relied : one, that this was to deny that God 
was the fountain of existence, and his Almighty 
will the only measure of its duration ; that it 
was to derive the continuance of existence from 
the intrinsic and essential nature of the creature, 
and make that existence independent of the 
Creator's pleasure. Your second objection was, 
that this same doctrine, (that immateriality was 
cause, and immortality effect,) conflicted with 
our Christian belief, of the resurrection of the 
human body to eternal life. 

By both those objections I still abide. But 
let me revert to one, that has been made, not 
by either you or me ; and in which I am not 
prepared equally or fully to acquiesce. Against 
an introduction of the Scriptures into a question 
of what is termed Natural Theology, I find one, 
with whom I generally agree, entering a protest 
I have already suggested, that they may be 
introduced, at least for the purpose of confining 
a theological discussion within those limits 
which, in a Christian country, ought not to be 
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transgressed. That they may be introduced, 
less as topics of argument, than of regulation 
and control ; and used to hint a hactemis; to warn 
the disputants, that there are certi dmiqmfinesy 
which it would be impious to pass, as well as 
inconsistent with that Christian faith, which I 
am supposing the disputant to profess. For I 
do not recognize a right of slipping occasionally 
from under the easy yoke of Christianity, 
rejecting the check of revelation, and wildly 
hunting a dangerous question over the champ 
Kbre of Deism, or, it may be even of Atheism 
itself. But I am not sure that I might not go 
farther than I yet have gone. A barrister is 
arguing a legal question, and founding himself 
upon those principles of sound reason, in which, 
to the honour of the law, its rules have generally 
their foundation. Shall he protest against the 
fairness of an interruption, which opposes to 
him the distinct authority of Coke Littleton, 
or of the solemn determination of a court of 
dernier resort? Or shall he be permitted to 
exclaim, ^^ talk not to me of Doomsday-bo6k ?" 
But the barrister, you may say, must keep hid 
argument within the pale of English law. And 

•d 3 
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is not the English theologian to keep his dis- 
cussion within the pale of British faith ? And 
God forbid, that I should ever 'have to ask — 
whether the &ith of glorious Britain be not 
Christian? "I will prove to you," cries the 
theologJst, "that your soul is immaterial."-^ 
" Cui bono ?' I will suppose to be my reply. 
" In order to assure you that it is immortal." — 
" Spare yourself the pains : for, of this awfully 
splendid fact, I have already the assurance and 
voucher of the Son of God." Shall the dis* 
putant be allowed to protest against this refer* 
ence to Scripture, as a violation of "justice and 
good fidth ?'* — " But," continues the theologian, 
" what harm can my discussion do ?* — " Risk," 
I again reply, " is harm ; where evil may, and 
^^ood cannot arise from the inquiry. Thus, if 
you prove the soul to be immaterial, and that 
such immateriality justifies an inference that it 
is immortal; you but offer — almost profiEmely 
offer — the fidlibility of a human argument, to 
streng^en the infidlibility, and procure credit 
for the promises, of God. But if, on the other 

* Mr. Wallace's Additional ObservaUons. 
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hand, you feil to convince your hearers, of 
the immateriality of soul, this failure cannot 
strengthen, and may shake and impair their 
faith in the word of revelation. Thus your 
success is unprofitable; your &ilure may be 
pernicious. Your rash pursuit is one, in which 
nothing can be gained ; and in which (to some 
who join in it) the hope of eternity may be 
lost." 

You have just repeated, niore or less, an ar* 
gument which you used before. But I do not 
quarrel with the repetition. The reasoning 
seems important : and may call for inculcation. 

Our (I speak in the dual number) metaphy- 
sical eorcursiotts are characteristically Jt^cursive. 
They are genuine rambles ; and qux> nos cumque 
rapit tempestas, deferimur Jiospites. Here, then, 
though perhaps not exactly in its place, let me 
submit another doubt, which has just presented 
itself to my mind. When we refer to reason, 
using the process of induction, a question which 
revelation has already closed, and pronounced 
upon ; when reason decides the point, as some- 
thing obvious, and that neither admits of serious 
doubt, nor~ requires much logical effort or 
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mental deliberation, and decides it in affirmation 
of the dictum of Holy Writ;* do we not pro- 
voke an enquiry into the necessity for revelation 
on so manifest a point, and treat the Scriptures 
with a disparagement approaching to disrespect? 
For why should they superfluously point out, 
to human intellect, of which God knew the 
extent, that which, unaided, this intellect must 
discover, of itself? Frustra fit per plura^ quod 
fieri potest per pauciora\ and does not that 
Divine instrument, which we call Nature, adhere 
economically to this rule ? Nay, how (for I 
need not confine myself to why^) reveal that, 
which to human reason already lay quite open 
and disclosed ? The veil of the temple cannot 
be rent, where there is no veil to rend, or to 
withdraw. Revelation is a supplement, or 
augmentation. God gives reason, to tell us 
much; and revelation to tell us more. What 
the former could not detect, the latter has 



* And suppose reason, on the contrary, to doubt, or to 
disaffirm, what becomes of our professed acquiescence in the 
authority of the Scriptures ? Shall we defer to human 
reason, or to Divine Instruction? We cannot serve two 
masters. 
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imparted. What reason must have been blind 
to, revelation has mercifully rendered visible to 
faith. But come ! shall I now prepare the 
syllabus ? shall I vote myself ?l judicial W. C. S. 
and proceed to bring together, and sum up^ the 
evidence that is scattered through our former 
volume ? 

Not yet, my good Lord Warner, if you 
please. To sum up, is to conclude; and I 
should like, not perhaps to dispute, but, dis- 
putare^* a little longer, before we part 

In early youth I became acquainted with a 
gentleman of more than a certain age, who 
filled a sort of judicial situation in the sister 
country. . He was a very intelligent, and 
deeply learned man ; and if not in any degree 
eccentric, was certainly, and at the least, in no 
degree common-place. While on a visit at his 
country-house, we had an interview with a 
neighbouring gentleman, of whom, when he 
was gone, I remarked that he appeared silent 
and reserved. " No, Sir," said my venerablef 

* Which I take to mean discuss. 

f Which does not here* mean decrepit; though, except in 
the case of archdeacons, this be its usual signification. 
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host, — '^ not reserved : he is a wise man, Sir ; a 
wise man of the second order : he has nothing 
to say ; and he says nothing." I'o this wisdom, 
of the second class, may I not be permitted to 
aspire ? It seems to be a moderate and allow- 
able ambition. 

It does : but you have something to say. 

Yes ; I may utter what Hamlet told Polonius 
he was reading ; " words :"* but sermones\ inopes 
rerumy nvgceque canor<B have no charms for me ; 
and I will not suppose them to have any 
for my readers. May I report another saying 
of my cursitor old friend ? During my visit, I 
one day met him, on his return from church, 
and, the preacher having a name, enquired 
after J;he quality of tlie sermon. " O, Sir, a 
very good sermon ; as good a nonsense sermon. 
Sir, as you could desire to hear." Observing 
me to look as if this encomium required expla- 
nation, he continued, ^^ you have made non- 
sense verses, Sir : good prosody, and no mean- 
ing: the less sense, the more harmony: little 

* Polonius — What do you read, my lord ? 
Hamlet — Words, words, words ! 

f Versus inopes rerum, nugseque caiionB.«^/for. 
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danger of fake quantities, where you are not 
hampered by. any sense." Spite of this pane- 
gyric, do you wonder if I refrain from a non- 
sense-lay-diseourse ? 

Non ibis inficias : these are mere excuses. 
Have you any more specimens of that animal 
(as distinguished from human) reason, which, 
in our published dialogue, you are reported to 
have noticed ?* 

I believe I can, muster two. A Glasgow 
dog, for instance; to whom if you present a 
penny, he trots off to the baker with whom he 
deals ; drops the coin upon the counter, or the 
floor ; wags his tail, in courteous intimation of 
his wants; rejects a halfpenny roll; accepts a 
penny one ; and proceeds to breakfast on it, if it 
be the breakfast hour. How Rollfetch (may I call 
him ?) would act, with regard to the money or 
the brick, if his appetite were already satisfied, 
or his palate invited him to a dejeuner d la fovr^ 
chette^ I cannot pretend to say : but I am per- 
suaded that he would conduct himself in a very 
dogreasonable way. My second anecdote is 

• As in pages 105, 112,11a 
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from Plutarch ;* and of the elephant which 
carried Porus. What was the thinking essence 
in this vastly intellectual quadruped, my meta- 
physic knowledge does not enable me to decide ; 
but whatever it was, it rendered material service 
to his royal master, in that action which ulti- 
mately terminated iii his defeat. When tlie 
animal found his august rider so faint from 
repeated wounds and loss of blood, as to be in 
danger of falling to the ground, he bent his 
knees, for the purpose of enablilig him to slip 
gradually and softly down ; and then gently and 
carefully, with his trunk, extracted, one by 
one, the javelins which had pierced him. 

^' M£74$09 vjv 6 e\€<pav ^vveaiv Be Oavfianjv 
iveheifaTOy Koi KrfBefAOvtav Tot)-/3a<ri\€ii;9, ipptofiepov 
fiev €TC 0vfii3 TOV9 iro<ffia')(pfUvov^ d/ivv6fievo9 xal 
avaKowrwv U39 ^ ijeOeio fieXwv 'n'X'^Oei xal Tpavfiartav 
Kd/ivovTOy Beiaa^ firj irepippvrj^ toc9 fiev r^ovaatv eU 
7^v v(f>^Ke vpau39 lavTovy Tij he irpovofiai^ Xdfipdviov 
drpefia 7uj¥ hoparitvp exaiov, e^'fjpe rov awfiaro?,** 

The above passage is thus translated, by 
Ricard. L'elephant qu'il montait etait le plus 
grand de I'armee. Cet animal fit paraitre, dans 

* Life of Alexander, cb. 60. 
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cette occasion, une prudence ^tonnante, et un 
soin admirable pour la personne du roi. Tant 
que Porus conserva ses forces, il le defendit 
avec courage ; et repoussa tous ceux qui 
venaient I'attaquer. Mais lorsqu'ii sentit que 
couvert de dards et de blessures, ce prince 
s'affaiblissait peu a peu, alors, dans la crainte 
qti'il ne tombat, il plia les genoux, se laissa 
aller doucement a terre, et avec sa trompe, il 
lui arracha les dards, Fun apres I'autre. — Shall 
I add a third anecdote, of a dog, which, 
though it be an old story, has only this day 
reached me ? 

Do you but find the anecdotes; and I will 
supply the ears. 

RICHARD II. AND HENRY IV.* 

M. de Chateaubriand, in his Travels in the 
Holy Land, refers to the instance of a dog 
having abandoned his master, described as 
*^ one of the Kings of England." It may be 
interesting to our readers to know, that the 
anecdote is related by Froissart ; and as it is 

* Taken from a newspaper. 

E 
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curious, a correspondent has done as the 
favour of transcribing it. It may be recollected 
that Sir Walter Scott alludes to the fact, in 
his novel of Woodstock^ when describing 
*' Bevis," the dog of Sir Henry Lee. — 

*^ I heard of a singular circumstance, which 
I must mention. King Richard had a grey- 
hound called Mathy beautiful beyond measure, 
who»would not pay attention to, nor follow any 
one but the King. Whenever the King rode 
abroad, the greyhound was loosed by the 
person who had him in charge; and ran instantly 
to caress him, by placing his two fore-feet on 
his shoulders. It fell out, that as the King and 
the Duke of Lancaster were conversing in the 
court of the castle, their horses being ready for 
them to mount, the greyhound was untied ; but, 
instead of running as usual to the King, he left 
him, and leaped on the Duke of Lancaster's 
shoulders, paying him every court, and caress- 
ing him as he was formerly used to caress the 
King. The Duke, not acquainted with this 
greyhound, asked the King the meaning of 
this fondness, saying, ^ What does he mean ?' 
' Cousin,' replied the King, * it means a great 
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deal for you, and visry little for me/ * How ?' 
said the Duke; * pray explain it* 'I understand * 
by it,' said the King, ^ that this greyhound 
fondles and pays his court to you, this day, as 
King of England, which you will surely be, 
and I shall be deposed ; for the natural instinct 
of the dog shews it to him. Keep him, there- 
fore, by your side; for he will now leave me, 
and follow you.* 

*' The Duke of Lancaster treasured up what 
the King had said, and paid attention to the 
greyhound; who would never more follow 
Richard of Bourdeaux ; but kept by the side of 
the Duke of Lancaster, as was witnessed by 
30,000 men." 

If, like his faithless dog, I desert the fallen 
fortunes of the sable warrior's famished son,* 
I forsake also the disloyal buddings of the 
Lancastrian rose; and, for my next and con- 

* Richard was son to the Black Prince, called by Gray 
<the sable warrior.' The deposed monarch was starved to 
death. 

** Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest." — Gray, 
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eluding anecdote) descending upon modem 
dmesy I enter the obscore interior of my own 
domestic recollections. A mastiff of our estab- 
Hshment received an injury in the jaw, from I 
think a bull or cow. The wound, which had 
been a severe one, was neglected; and when 
at last my &ther saw the dog, and was for 
attempting a cure, it was suggested, '* that 
sorrow one of him would ever get over it, or do 
a haypurth of good; and that it would be a 
charity to shoot the craythur/' Such was the 
decided opinion of Myles Beaghan, who was 
considered as the wise man of the neighbour* 
hood ; and so held, not more by others than by 
himself. My father however was uncharitable 
enough not to shoot the ** the craythur," but to 
take his case in hand; and I, with childish and 
wincing curiosity, attended the surgical opera- 
dons. The removal of the dressings used 
to be seemingly attended with excruciating 
pain ; and the poor animal would occa- 
sionally make a grimace, that might be called 
terrific ; and utter a half-shrieking, half roaring 
growl. But this was accompanied by complete 
and unresisting submission to my fether's hand ; 
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and followed by a softened whine, and gentle 
wagging of the tail, upon the ground on which 
he sat, ( I appear to myself to have the scene 
before me,) which seemed to say, "it is the 
pain that forces me to growl : never fear ; and 
don't be angry : I know you are doing all this 
for my good." And I am persuaded so he did. 
We brought him through. Myles Beaghan 
declared, " lie never seen the like : he was full 

sure the d a good the poor brute would 

ever do." Without entering upon the question, 
whe^er, in this life, it be a disadvantage to be 
so, I do not regret that my poor father was 
good-natured: for, be the soul material, or 
immaterial, all who really, as well as ' pro- 
fessedly, respect their Bible, will agree with 
me, that ^^ there is another and a better world." 
As for our poor patient, he was neither meta- 
physician nor free-thinker ; nor yet a Mussul- 
man ; though in name he was a — Turk. 

I thank you for being better, by two anec- 
dotes, than your promise. Allow me here to 
say, that I highly approve of some arguments 
which you used ; and which I find set down, in 
pages 112 and 113 of Mr. Milliken's report. 

£ 3 
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Yes, I think I did there toss our adversaries 
on a three-homed dilemma :* compelling thetn p9 
maintain, that no animal, beneath the human 
grade, possesses the fiieulty of thinking ; or 
that the substance is material^ in which this 
faculty inheres ; (which is, in other words, to 
admit that matter thinks ;) or thirdly, that 
their thinking substance is immaterioL In 
which latter case I would inquire, whether our 
opponents continue to link immaterial in an 
indissoluble causal relation with immortal; so as 
to make the last a consequence of the -first. 
For if they do, then in this (in one sense 
empty) school, the Samian doctrines »re in 
some degree revived; and morte carent animtB 
will no longer apply exclusively to human souls. 
Meantime, what pity, that light and lightning 
are not more tractable, plastic, and manageable, 
than tliey are ! They are much too fleet and 
hasty, for any purposes but their own. Other- 
wise, their rapidities might help to mediate a 
compromise between our Immats and our 
Mats. Lord Brougham seems to think that 
light is not visible ; and if not seen, he is sure 

* Or trilemma. 
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il IS not perceptible by any sense.* Mr. 
(yConnell, in his Glasgow dinner speecb,t 
avers that lightning is not palpable ; nor gene- 
n^ly visible : and we know that it is not 
audible ; for the roar, which follows, issues from 
its thunder-train. Thus, these effulgent tenuities 
approach the more (or less) than rarity of that 
Immaterial, whicli Lord Brougham seems so 
very much to admire : and if a keen particle of 
tamed lightning, or half-quenched atom of 
etfiereal light, would consent to become sub- 
strata, receive the impresses of thought, and 
flash them forth at need,-~our differences might 
be settled; we might come to an understand- 
ing ; and dogs, elephants, and Brazilian parrots 
grow less enigmatic than they are. 

Ann6 arrident tibi complimenta ? as Gray once 
wrote, in burlesque latinity, to Mason. 

* How is it perceived (it is not seen) by the plant, which» 
placed in a dark cellar, pursues and hunts it with such 
diligence, — ^growing actually doumwarda, instead of upwards, 
in this luminous pursuit? — downwards, towards a cranny 
through which it catches, by I know not what faculty, a 
gleam. I believe I Ikmtow the fact from LinnsBUs. But it is 
a notorious one. 

f Times, and Dublin Packet of 29th Sept. 1835. 
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By no means. Compliment is a coin, which 
that not silly but despised and fool-making 
quality, good-nature, does vehemently stimu- 
late and dispose one to expend ;-^—«but which, 
with my present experience, I am not particu- 
larly desirous of either disbursing or receiving. 
A man will have seldom paid a compliment, (I 
say seldom, because there are gratifying excep- 
tions,) without soon after finding reason to 
repent of having done so; and perhaps as seldom 
be supercilious, without, by a well-aimed eye- 
shot, bringing the pert one to ; and in some 
instances, metamorphosing an impertinence to a 
fawn. But why did you ask the Latin question? 

Because I thought you were growing too 
plaj/ful; and canvassing for a fresh compliment 
from Mr. Wallace. Turn to another equally 
laudatory critique ; and propitiate the Uni- 
versity Magazine, by sober depth. 

First, let Horace answer your reproaches, for 
me. 

ridentem dicere varum 
Quid vetat; 

JRidiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 

Secondly, I assure you I can be, and have 
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been in this dialogue^ as serious, as if my 
musdes were too rigid for the relaxation of a 
smile. But recollect our situation. Gray, in 
one of his letters, has gone near to describe it 
^^ I have no liking for metaphysics : I am no 
cat : I cannot see in the dark."* When per- 
sons may be saying of us, 

Jbant obscurii sold sub node, per umbram ; 

Their path nor glittering in the beams of clay,-» 
Nor faintly shown by glimpse of twilight grey,— 
Where darkness lowers, or glimmering fancies stray, 
Behold them grope their metaphysic way :f 

While this may have been observed of you a^d 
me, shall we not beguile our shadowy pil- 

* The passage occurs in one of the early letters of this 
greatly, yet not enough, distingubhed man. I think the 
letter is to his early and interesting friend. West. I quote 
the words from memory } and perhaps not exactly. In one 
point, I claim resemblance to the writer ; for, 

no very great wit, he believed in a Ood, 

What a pity, that the vain, goseipping, super6cial, and 
assuming,— -the not too moral, or too grateful Walpole, (I 
know him only in his works,) should have had pretensions to 
be described as the friend of Gray. He was cleverish : but 
not so very great a wii, but that he might have & cet. 
f Adsum qui feci. 
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grimage, by a jest? To enlighten our dusky 
ramble^%ay we not kindle a cheering smile ? 
If I have not forgotten my nursery tales, when 
some bold adventure undertook to pass the 
night in a haunted room, he bargained for the 
abundant means of cracking — not jokes indeed, 
but nuts ; — and the bright additional and lively 
cracklings of a ghost-dispelling fire. 

I allow your plea to stand for an answer. But 
now, 

ne nc, ut qui jocularia, rideru 
percttrras, 

having had your joke, with my permission, 
bestow upon me your seriousness, in fair 
requital. 

What you ask ought to be granted; and 
accordingly, 

amoto qu<Bramu8 aeria htdo. 

Turn then to the following passages in our 
former (now printed) dialogue; viz. the note in 
pages lis and 114; the third note in page 56, 
the first in page 64, the single note in page 83, 
and the text of page 39. For, connected with, 
or supplementary to those, is what I am now 
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about, very seriously, to add. If we take 
the word of Addison,* the uninspired, but 
pious, learned, and eminently intellectual 
Addison. — we must hold the occasional ^^ap- 
pearance of spirits to be neither fabulous, nor 
groundless." Now to appear is to be visible; 
and what is visible, must be material ; or what 
is immaterial can be seen ; which last I take to 
be absurd, upon the very face of the proposition. 
For the possible visibility of a spirit, we have 
incomparably higher authority than that of 
Addison. In his communications with his 
disciples, (Luke xxiv. 37-39,) our Lord, by a 
quite, and obviously necessary implication, 
admits that a spirit might be seen; and by 
desiring his followers to handle him, puts the 
fact of his being a body, consisting of ** flesh 
and bones," upon this issue, or rather to this 
test, — that he was not only visible to them, as a 
spirit might be ; but tangible, capable of being 
handled ; which a mere spirit could not be. The 
word which we render "spirit," is wev^: 
which, in one of its meanings, designates a 

* Supported too, by the strong authorities on which he rests. 
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material substance, viz. a breath : but it also 
signifies that spirit, by which we not only 
breathe, but by which, in a different and 
larger sense, we live. Thus the death of our 
Saviour is recorded, by the inspired writer's 
stating, that He " gave up the ghost," or sur- 
rendered up his spirit; which in the original 
Greek is thus expressed, vapcBtaKe to vvBv^a,* 
This is the rrvev/na^ which the disciples had 
erroneously supposed themselves to see. I have 
already observed, that n^tgj seems equivalent to 
Tvevfia^ and occurs twice in the same verse, 
(Gen. ii. 7,) meaning breath in the one instance, 
and in the other instance signifying that soul, 
which essentially constitutes the life of man. 

* John, six. ao. That the ^ntv/uut which he thus ** gave 
up," or, as St. Matthew has it, (xxvii. 50.) ** yielded up," was 
not mere animal hreath, but that spirit which survives its 
separation from organized matter, — that the statement is not 
merely that he ceased to breathe,-*-this not only appears from 
the context, in John and Matthew, but perhaps still more 
clearly from St. Luke, xxiii. 46. " And when Jesus had 
cried with a loud voice, he said. Father f into thy hands I coiH- 
mend my spirit ; and having said thus, he gave up the ghostj* 
Therefore what he yielded up was the spirit, which he had just 
commended to his (and through him, blessed be his name !) 
to our Father. 
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In Luke ix. 55, it may not be unimportant to 
observe, that this latter meaning is the only one 
which wvevfia can be supposed to have. To 
construe it breathy would be to render the 
passage quite unmeaning* Visible immateriality 
I have confessed that I cannot understand. It 
seems to me to be a sort of contradiction in 
terms ; for that whatever is visible, proves itself, 
by being so, to be material. Invisible mate- 
riality we can conceive. We have frequent 
experience of it Who has ever seen oxygen ? 
At least, who has ever recognised it ?* Yet a 

* J apprftbend (is this too ttetaph^rsK^iil a notion 7) that no 
person can say that he has never seen oxygen. But if be 
has, so strict has been its incognito, so much is it of an exclu- 
sive, that he cannot presume to claim acquaintance with it. In 
the phraseology of Erin, *<he never seen it, to know it." In 
its gaseous state, indeed, we may, without scruple, deny 
having ever seen it. But like the man who had been inad- 
vertently speaking prose all his life, who knows but we have 
been every day beholdiagt unawares, in its simple foim> the 
oxygen which is seen in rust, or water; which we smell (perhaps) 
in burning sulphur ; and which we certainly taste in (diluted) 
sulphuric acid? The motes that people the sun^beams, can 
we say, beyond a doubt, that they are not particles of oxygen ? 
or, if we can, yet can we say the same of every substance that 
we have seen? Oh ! oh ! as they say in the House of Com- 
mons, we are as ignorant, as we are proud. 
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thousand brilliant experiments demonstrate its 
etxistence; and without it, the human animal 
could not live. Yet so ignorant are we of its^ 
essential nature, that we are compelled to name 
it from one of its powers ; and to call it the 
acidifyinff substance or principle ; as we call the 
mind a thirUdng substance. Nay, who ever saw 
oxygenous gas ? It is transparent and invisible, 
as common air. Experiment, in exhibiting its 
qualities, demonstrates what it is ;* but we no 
more see it, than we see the atmosphere; aiid no 
more behold the oxygen which it contains, than 
we do the lump of sugar which has become 
dissolved in a glass of water, or a cup of tea. 
Thus, from acknowledging soul to be invisible, 
we cannot infer that it is immaterial; for it 
might be invisible, and yet material, as we have 
seen. But on the other hand, in showing the 
soul to be visible, we might go some way towards 
demonstrating it to be material. Then do I 
maintain that the soul is material? By no 
means. I adhere to my original admission; 



* Not in strictDesSi or completely ; but popularly speaking, 
and in some degree. 
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that I know not, nor discern the means of dis- 
covering, whether it be material or immaterial. 
But have I not been arguing for the possible 
visibility of spirit ? I have. And have I not 
maintained, that to be visible, is to be material ? 
I have. And is not this to argue that the soul 
must be material? No. Soul — or rather the 
being of which soul is the dominant and essential 
part — is, in life, a visible existence, by means of 
that material coating which we call body. 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miBcet. 

In like manner, spirit may perhaps be soul, 
occasionally, and under the special will of God, 
clothed with attenuated matter, too rare for 
being handled, though sufficiently dense for 
being seen. Has not thought the power of 
clothing itself in words, that attenuated mate- 
riality, which spirit (breath) supplies? Arrayed 
in the thin and mysterious covering of language, 
has it not the power of presenting itself to our 
senses ? Of becoming audible when spoken, or 
when written, visible, by means of its ^*inky 
cloak ;" but incapable of being handled, 
though it may thus be heard, or seen ? And 
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may not parent mindj when stripped of its 
organic raiment, be endowed with a power 
analagous to that of its ofipring, thought ? — The 
subject is an obscure one ; and must, at least as 
long as we are upon earth, remain so. I do not 
pretend to throw much, scarcely any, light upon 
iL But I do conceive myself to have illustrated 
an important question; viz. whether any means, 
short of revelation, can enable us to decide, 
whether the human soul be material, or be not. 
I conceive myself to have gone some way 
towards proving, that without the aid of reve- 
lation, the point cannot be decided. Has that 
assistance been afforded? It has not And why 
has it not been afforded ? May we not conjecture 
that it has been withheld, on the compound ground 
and consideration, that the knowledge of this 
mystery it would be utterly beyond the grasp 
of human intellect, to comprehend; and tliat 
the point was one, which it was not promotive 
of man's true wisdom or happiness, to know? 
The wisdom of Socrates consbted mainly in his 
perceiving how inconsiderable was the sum of 
all he knew. There is another and appurtenant 
wisdom, which consists in tliis ; a sort of mental 
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temperance and forbearance; that does not 
crave greedily to discover more, than it is 
conducive to man's welfare, that he should 
know. It may help us usefully to detect our 
inability to decide a question which I am tired 
of repeating, — that of the materiality or immateri- 
ality of the soul, to recollect what I have already 
stated ; that St Paul almost forbids us^ to infer 
that spirit means anything essentially different 
irom flame ; to remember, that flame may be a 
modification of aerial substance ; that Zaraph is 
to burn, and that Seraphim are ardours ; that the 
countenance of an angelic spirit is like lightning;^ 
that there is a mysterious connexion between 
light and life ;% and that God revealed himself to 
Moses, in a Jlame^ which, while it burned, did 
not consume. To be audible, is also to be 
material; and if spirits have appeared, they 
have likewise so communicated, as to make 
themselves be heard. The still small voice 
must have been audible, and consequently 
material; yet there, we are told, was God; 

• Heb. i. 7. f Matt. xxvUi, 3. 

\ See John, i. 8> 4, tuk 12, and third note in jtage 66 of 
former dialogue. 

f3 
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and it is Soripture that has told us so.* Nor 
need we be surprised at this : for the Divine 
Being repeatedly ipanifested himself materially 
to man; and most eminently so at length, in the 
incaroation of our Saviour. May we not 
indeed say, that it is through instrumental 
matter, that He has uniformly given us glimpses 
of Himself? 

One word more, and (with the exception of 
the syllabus) I l^ve dope. Ip page 39 of the 
fgrmer dialogue, I have toqched, with trembUug 
reverence, on the Divine exist^UiQe; and in 
page 117 I have noticed the connexion of man 
with his Creator ; his being made in th^ Divine 
image ; as the true source of his superiority over 
all mere animal creation. This truth tpo) 
though impaired, appears to have reached the 
pagan world. How does Ovid treat the 
subject? He insists directly on the sacredne^ 
of the human nature. 

Sanctius his Animal, mentisque capacius alts, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod> dominaii in cxtero posset : 
Natitb Homo est. 

* 1 Kings, XIX. 12. And it was after ike fire came the 
still small voice. Is it deserving of observation, that thus, in 
tke. conversion of St Panl, first came the fire; (or light;) 
and after the fire came the voice ? 
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I might perhaps add to my quotation, Virgil's 

loNEUB est oilis vigor, et coBleaCis origo ; 

nor is even the first word of the line destitute 
of all title to attention. Then (may I express 
it unblamed?) as a minute particle of mica 
reflects from earth the whelming brightness of 
the sun, behold the mental faculties of man 
wanly reflecting the mighty image of creative 
mind. See Memory and Foresight, blending 
pa$t and future with the present, in feeble 
miniature and remote imitation of the cblestial 
NOW ! — A miniature indeed ! Man concen* 
trates in bis earthly present^ a minute fragment 
of that limited and scanty portion of the past 
and future^ which is supplied by Time ; while 
the Now of heaven consists of all that eternally 
preceded, and all that for ever is to come. 

For asking yqui to proceed, I have no better 
reason, than that which I submitted, in the dis- 
cussion that is now in print. I called on you, in 
descending from syblimer topics, to stop, for the 
purposes of rest, on humble ones. The subject 
of dreams is a curious, not to say mysterious 
one. 

I seldom dream ; or at least I do not often 
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recollect my dreams ; and, for this amongst 
other reasons, it is a subject on which I have 
not much to say. One circumstance respecting 
my visionary practice, may however be worth 
recording. My dreams are generally, or often, 
as incoherent and decousus, as I suppose those 
of others usually to be. I swallow, too, and 
digest incredibilities, in my sleep, with as little 
straining as (I presume) my neighbours do. 
But I have often observed, and with surprise, 
the skill and accuracy with which I make the 
conduct of my dramatis personse, myself in- 
cluded, (in whatever extraordinary circum- 
stances my dream may place them,) conform to 
what I know or believe their characters to be. 
The slightest nuances seem to me to be, in this 
respect, preserved. But behold an exception 
to this inventive or imaginative tact I have 
sometimes made speeches in my sleep, much to 
my own satisfaction, and that of *Uhe fickle 
pensioners of Morpheus' train," by whom I 
seemed surrounded. I have also been a wit 
and jester, with effect; and recollecting these 
exertions, when the dream was at an end, have 
been more or less disconcerted, by finding my 
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pleasantries mamsadeSi and my orations prosing, 
stupid, and absurd. So that it is plain there 
must be flatterers at Morpheus' court. It is 
however but justice to sleep, and to myself, to 
add, that I have at other times delivered 
speeches, which stood the test of my judg- 
ment, when eveille; and seemed to justify the 
nocturnal applause which they had obtained; 
even where this was so enthusiastically noisy 
as to ^* break my bands of sleep asunder.*' My 
nocturnal wit and humour, too, have sometimes 
visited my memory in the morning; and (but a 
cavilling reader may say that I was partial) 
appeared to me to have issued sparkling, medio 
ex Jimte kparum. I, upon one occasion, made 
and versified a short riddle in my sleep. The 
poetry was indifferent; but the enigmatical part 
of the thing not bad. I also once imagined a 
new demonstration of a mathematical proposi- 
tion. I would bore you with it; but both proof 
and problem have escaped my memory. My 
recollection however is, that the truth of the 
visionary demonstration was not evaporated by 
the morning sun. Hear another exception to 
my tact, and perceptions of canvenance. I have 
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conduct of which I think I should be iscapable 
if awake. Yet has not iny slumbering consci- 
ence, in every case, quite acquitted me of the 
diaige. Perhaps I had become infected, for 
the time, by the flimsy, frail, and unsteady 
morality of the oneiropolitan population. But, 
r contra, and in vindication of my tact, I hare 
never detected myself in the act of perpe- 
trating, under the veil of my bed-curtains, an 
ill offence ; and have sometimes been repelting, 
with anguish and indignation, an injaiions and 
unfounded charge. I hare freqaently Ibuiid 
myself, in sleep, in company with the dead. 
Id these interviews, I have sometimes quite 
recollected that my companions were no more; 
yet did not ctn^der my intercooise as had with 
ghosts ; nor yet agun, feel surprized at a post 
otnt c4Hiference, or n^r»m»r of the kind. On 
reral days, in tfae conrse of last night, I 
led en petit eomite, with tbe linng and the 
ad : with tbe Duke of Weltb^ton, and wy 
X IrieDd WilUam EIHot, some time CUrf 
■erelary here. I was introduced, last night, 
r tbe first time, to die Dnke; on wboM I 
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flatter myself I made impression. He certainly 
shook me heartily by the hand at parting; and 
I am not without whatever hope the intervie>v 
may justify, that if His Grace again comes into 
power, I shall have a fair chance of promotion. 
In fact, Elliot recommended me warmly to his 
notice; and assured him, that I was a much 
better and cleverer fellow than the world 
thought me. At this compliment I modestly 
and dissentingly shook my head; tacitly and 
internally however agreeing with Elliott all 
the time. On one at least of the evenings, 

we had a party, where my friend, Mrs. 

presided; and to die credit of my visionary 
portrait-painting, was almost as amiable and as 
pleasant as she really could be. There \i'as an 
officiating chaplain in the drawingroom, (oh ! 
the whimsical and incoherent eccentricities of 
sleep !) with his cassock on. But can we be 
said to have had prayers, when the book he 
read from was Rhymer's Foedera ? Or can you 
tell me what put it into my head to put that 
volume into his hand ? I sometimes so far part 
with my personal identity, in a dream, as to 
be at once another and myself. I once prac- 
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ticed this Siamese, at the expense of the Duke, 
not Demiermort^^ but Demierdit Do not 
mention the circumstance to his Grace : it might 
displease him ; and not only mar my prospects 
of advancement, but turn him into a repealer of 
incorporate unions. At all events, if the matter 
should transpire, you will add, that this confusion 
(or melee) cccnrred since the victory at Waterloo ; 
in which I do not claim to have participated, 
either "sleeping, or awake ;" or to have "shot 
forth" either " graces,'' or musket balls, on that 
occasion.f 1 have spoken of my occasional 
morning consciousness of having dreamed; 
accompanied With a total want of recollection of 
all the incidents and circumstances of the 
visionaty drama. Tlie nature of this conscious- 
ness is in so far odd, that it is usually attended 
by a sensation, which seems to intimate, that 
there is the entire of the dreamy plots and 
occurrences of the night before, preserving a 
muffled incognito in my brain ; quizzing memory, 

* See Memoirs of the Comte de LauzuD. 

f Beauty, which, whether Bleeping or awake. 
Shot forth peculiar graces. — MUton, 
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and declining her earnest invitations to her store* 
house. There is an exercise which I have 
occasionally taken in my sleep, and which, if 
dreams were volitionary,* I should recommend 
to you, as agreeable to the last degree. I 
should also call it wholesome ; as I have usually 
found myself- well the morning after. But 
some will have it, that my being well when 
I get up, is not the effect of this nocturnal 
exercise ; but that the exercise itself was a con- 
sequence of my being well when I went to bed. 
But I have not yet described the visionary 
recreation. What is the vehicle? None. 
The monture 9 None. I glide on, at a distance 
of perhaps a foot from the ground ; which I but 
touch occasionally, as Vestris used to do, par 
complaisance. I believe the French describe 
this motion, by the word phmer. Be this as it 
may, the sensation which it produces is ex- 
tremely pleasant ; and the first time I took 
such an airing, I was rather surprised at finding 
myself possess a faculty of the kind. — Com" 
plaisance did I say ? Strange courtesy it is, to 

* A good sort of word ; but — as I suspect— of my ov, n 
coining. 

G 
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spurn the eartb, as Antaeus undutifully did, for 
the mere purpose of acquiring a fresh momentum. 
This once acquired, I kept floating smoothly 
and unresistedly* along, 

par levibus ventis, volucrique simillim — 

I can proceed no farther, without a falsification 
of my quantities, or a surrender of my sex. 
Sufiice it then to say, that neither scates, nor 
those land-yachts of "the Chineses," to which 
Milton has adverted, (I cannot remember 
where, )f could supply a course, at all compa- 
rable to mine. Even thus, the "swift Camilla" 

flies o'er th* unbending com .f 

Thus the widow of Anchises must have 
skimmed from her baffled son, when incessu 
patuit Dea^ as we are told ; displaying, as she 

* Have I coined another word ? Irresistibly would not 
convey my meaning. 

f I have found the passage. 

— ^ the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive, 

With sails and wind, their cany waggons light. 

Par, Lost, Book 3, line 437. 
^ Pope. 
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retired, a Medicean neck, which ^^ glowed" such 
" celestial rosy red ;"* that if it, and her guise 
of hun tress, t had been seen by the "Attic Boy," J 
he scarcely could have failed to mistake her for 
Aurora. If I could glide thus, when awake, 
and teach to others the glib art, what a fortune 
I should make ! what a favourite I should be ! 
what a leader of both Whig and Tory followers 
I might become ! But these are idle dreams. 
Besides, for some years I have been more or 
less out of gliding practice ; not to mention that 
I am not without a qualmish scruple, as to letting 
my " Morpheus train" interfere injuriously 
with those railway trains, which are at present 
getting on so swimmingly amongst us. — For 
some time of my life, as often as it pleased 
Dyspepsia to introduce nightmare to my chamber, 
tlie typical or emblematic vision was invariably 

* Milton, rosea cervice refubit — Virgil. 

f -^-— . humeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum, 
FimatrMT.— VirgiL 

^ Cephalus; so called by MiltoD, in II Pensoroso. If 
Aurora had not a rosy neck, (concerning the beauty of which 
there might be a question,) we know from Homer, how 
** celestial rosy,** her fingers were. 
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the same. I used to enter jauntily an antique 
residence; (which I believe my fancy meant for 
a resemblance of my grandfather's country- 
house;) hum a tune as I ascended the oak 
staircase ; enter a dark apartment on the second 
story ; the open door of which was immediately 
closed, by a strange and threatening something 
which stood behind ; — ^and what terrible csitas- 
trophe might have followed I cannot tell, if I 
had not promptly saved myself, by awaking,* 
en sursaut. For a long time I accurately 
remembered the dingy antiquity, and all the 
ins and outs of this house of dreams ; and even 
yet, they have only faded, not altogether 
vanished, from my mind. — I once had an appa- 
rition dream ; for I am willing to suppose it was 
all a dream. If it was, I dreamed that I was 
awake, and saw standing at the foot of my bed, 
in the opening between the curtains, an ill- 
defined and unsubstantial looking form, apparelled 
in filmy white, like the nebula that surrounds a 
comet I rubbed my eyes; the figure still was 



* Observe, gnimmatic dandies, that to awake, is a v^rb 
neater, as well as a verb active. 
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there. I closed them; and on opening them 
anew, it was gone. At this time^ at all events, 
I was awake; and experienced that creeping 
frisson^ which I suppose a ghostly vision might 
produce. I felt too, as if the appearance was 
that of my mother. I ^ felt; because what- 
ever caused the impression, it was not occasioned 
by any recognition of feature or of form. I am 
not even conscious of having thought that I 
discerned a £EU^e. I am disposed to say, as 
^neas did, nee sopor illud erat. I think I was, 
all along, awake ; and that it was — not indeed 
my Laresy but their sanctuary— the fireside, that 
raised the ghost, by a sudden and flickering 
blaze, occasioning some optical illusion, con- 
nected with the lights and shadows which this 
blaze produced. About a week after this, I was 
taken suddenly and very dangerously ill ; and 
my situation continued precarious, for at least 
a day. But the startling apparition had warned 
the Warner, of nothing worse than a successful 
operation. 

A pleasant enough collection of old women's 
tales. 

Those who agree with you in this description 

g3 
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of my legends of the land of nod, will half 
acquit the judges of having joined our former 
ramble ; and pronounce that W. C. S. is no 
other than fVamer Christian Search. 

And why so^ comrade Search ? 

1 perhaps may tell you in a note. At 
present I wish to recount a dream ; which is 
not my own. It deserved to be recorded ; and 
is accordingly related by Doctor Bealtie ; 
whose strict veracity may be inferred, on a 
variety of grounds; and amongst others, upon 
this, that he would not violate that truth which 
he has written on.* *^ I dreamed once,f that I 
was walking on the parapet of a high bridge. 
How I came there I did not know : but recd- 
lecting that I had never been given to pranks 
of that nature, I b^an to think it might be a 
dream : and, finding my situation uneasy, and 
desirous to get rid of so troublesome an idea, I 
threw myself headlong, in the belief that the 
shock of the fall would restore my senses ; 
which happened accordingly."]: 

* He wrote an essay upon truth, 
f He is speaking of himself. 

i That is to say, he awoke»^^BeaUie*s Dissertations ; 
Discourse on Dreaming. 
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Jamque opus exegu 

Exeffimusj if you please. 

Nay, recollect the dreaming feat, which I 
told you of my having performed. Who know8 
but that throughout this dialogue, I have been 
" another and myself?"* 

Let tlie hearer (I was about to say the 
reader) judge. 

Hearer ! he is asleep. — Reader ! he will 
be so. 

* See page 59. 



THE END. 



APPENDIX. 



After the whole of this volume, with the exception of the 
present appendix, had gone to press, its author was kindly 
furnished, by Mr. Milliken, with <* A View of the Christian 
Revelations, concerning a Future State,*** Of this publica- 
tion he has read five lectures, with considerable pleasure : — a 
pleasure mainly derived from their intrinsic merit; but in- 
creased by his having found in them, what he interprets into 
sanction and authority for some already expressed opinions of 
his own. Of the separate and conscious existence, after death, 
of the human soul, he is glad to have treated so concisely, as 
in the first dialogue he will be found to have done.f He there 
stated that he felt the subject to be an obscure one;^ and from 
the second, third, and fourth of those lectures, to which he has 
been just adverting, he perceives that their author considers it 
to be so. To the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, he 
had, because it was a parable, declined referring ;§ and the 
author of the lectures impliedly pronounces that he did right. 
The case of the other Lazarus, the brother of Mary, the 
author of Metaphysic Rambles also admitted to be obscure ; 
and therefore not calculated to throw much light upon the 
question; and (to rid myself of the obliquity of the ihird 

• By a Country Pastor. f Page 41. t Page 43. ( Pnge 41. 
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person) I rested my opinion, on the supposed case of our Lord 
himself ; on his promise to the repentant thief ; and on what 
seems implied in what he said to his disciples, when» after his 
resurrection, he appeared to them.* My implication is, that 
we have the authority of our Redeemer, for believing that a 
disembodied spirit may have a conscious existence ; and may 
appear, i. e. be visible, to still embodied living spirits ; though 
not capable of being handled, but only of being seen. 

But on some points, I diffidently and respectfully differ from 
(or at least hesitate to quite agree with) the author of tho^ 
lectures.! The incidents of a parable not only may, but will 
be imaginary and allegoric ; parable being a sort of similitude, 
or collation. But every divine parable will have its foundations 
laid in truth ; and will not mislead its hearers, into an erroneous 
opinion upon an important subject. Here, the discourse of 
the rich man with Abraham, and attendant circumstances, are — 
and may be said to profess to be — ^fictitious. They are the half 
transparent exterior curtain-work of oriental apologue. But 
what is the interior structure, which this penetrable veil shrouds, 
but not conceals? What again is the very foundation of that, 
which the parable seeks instructively to rear? Is it not a 
separate and conscious existence of spirit, in the interval, 
between death, resurrection, and final judgment. Does not 
the entire moral fable take this postuhtum for its basis, and rest 
its implied arguments on its conceded truth? Does it not say to its 
hearers, do not place your souls in a situation resembling that in 
which my allegory supposes the rich man*8 spirit to have been ? 
If it does not give this warning, what instruction does it give ? 
What necessity for the s^pologue, if until ultimate judgment 
there be no consciousness after death? Of what profit is its 
statement, if in the situation in which the rich man is fabled 
to have been, no human spirit could be ever placed ? What 

♦ Luke xxiv. 37, J». f I-Wture M, pagee 56-58. 
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would become of the parable of the sower, of its intire and 
striking edifice of instruction, if in rerum naturd there were 
no seed, no sowers, no agricultural scattering of vegetable 
germ ? In like manner, what becomes of the parable of 
DiveSf if there be no intermediate conscious state? no post- 
obit-interval, before eternity shall have swallowed time? A 
parable does not state that which is .• but it states that which is 
possible ; and may be. It is figurative ; but for its figures, 
reality furnishes the foundation. Would our Saviour utter 
a parable, of which the foundations were untrue, — laid in 
fiction, and betraying the hearers into an unfounded belief? 
For might not the hearers of this parable consider Christ to 
have implied, and authorized, if not instructed them to believe, 
a separate and conscious posthumous existence of the soul ? — 
Nay may it not be even questioned, whether the last verse of 
the chapter** does not suggest the possibility, that, as a conse- 
quence of such separate and conscious being, a human spirit 
might rise, before the general resurrection, from the dead? 
This however is no more than questionable ; if so much. 
Again, when the learned, and manifestly pious and Christian, 
author of these lectures f says, of a certain vision in the Reve- 
lations, that "many of the circumstances are evidently such, 
as CAN only be understood figuratively ; such as the white 
ROBES of the martyrs i I am not quite certain that I understand, 
nor consequently know whether I agree in the extent of his 
position.^ As a test, does he conceive that Mary, or those 
who have spoken for her, spoke figuratively, when they repre- 
sented her as having seen «*two angels, in white, sitting 
within the sepulchre, and who asked her,~of course audibly, 

• Luke xvi. 31. 

f To whoae correction of my opinions, I am unfeignedly willing to defer. 

t If I had the honour (which I hay« not, and possibly may never have) of 
his acquaintance, I should submit this part of my MS. to him, as a precau. 
tion a^nst my misapprehending— and inadvertently misrepresenting^-fais . 
positions ; or doing injustice to the arguments by which they are supported. 
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and in her own language, — «* Wliy»weepest thou ?'*• Are we 
to consider the language of Matthew as merely figurative, 
when he distinctly tells us, that *< the countenance of the angel 
of the Lord, who rolled back the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, was Hke lightning, and his raiment white as 
SNOW?"! When, «for fear of him, the keepers did shake, 
and became as dead men,"| is their alarm to be considered as 
equally metaphoric with its cause ? When this angel is 8aid§ 
to have made an audible — i. e. material — communication to the 
women, — ^is this all simple and direct truth ? or if figurative, 
what is it a figure of? 

The Creator is, as our Lord reminds us, " not a God of the 
dead; but of the living ;** and Christ illustratively adds, that 
Moses accordingly calls him «the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob ;|{ all these being in their graves, when Moses 
wrote. This argument seems to imply, that the three patriarchs 
were all alive after their terrestrial death. But they cannot be 
alive in the body ; the general resurrection not having yet 
arrived. Therefore what is living, and was living when Moses 
expressed himself as he did, must be their spirits, in a state of 
conscious and separate existence.^ 



♦ John XX. 12, 13. f Matthew xxyiii. S, 3, 4. t v. 4. 

f In verses 5, 6, 7. il Luke xx. 37, 38. 

t That this separate existence of Abraham subsisted, in our Saviour^ 
day, is also perhaps implied in the parable of Lazarus, and the rich man . 
Let me here observe that the appearance of Moses and Elias, in the transfi- 
guration, seems favourable to my theory, of posthumous, separate, and 
conscious ^iritual existence; and is not, to me, satisfactorily explained/— so 
as to do away with that theory, in Lecture third, page 61 —As being but 
collateral to, and digressing from, what I am just now treating in my text, 
let me throw into this note two farther observations, on the work which, 
within these three days, I have been too cursorily perusing.— First, I do not 
agree in the position, Lect. 3d, p. 58, that " the circumstance of torturing 
flames must Imply the presence of the body ;" though I admit it seems to 
imply the presence of matter of some kind, capable of conscious sufibring :— 
and unless spirit be more or less material, or arrayed occasionally in matter, 
however subtle, Addison must have been in error, when he maintained that 
the appearance of disembodied spirits was *' neither fabulous nor ground. 
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The benignant promise of our Lord, to the thief upon the 
cross, « this day shalt thou be with me in paradise," I cannot 
avoid continuing* to consider as affording some ground for 

less;" but the Mai disbelief of such appearances, ** unreasonable** and 
absurd. Secondly, I consider the growth, Arom a sown acorn, of an oak 
bursting forth trora earth, and towering to the slcies, as being, after all, an 
image very imperfectly analogous to the resurrection of our glorified bodies. 
The oak« raised firom the acorn, is in no degree different flrcm, or more 
excellent than, its parent tree ; or its predecessors, up to perhaps the first 
created oak : corruptible, like them ; and like them, destined to shed its 
mast, for the generation of but similar future oaks. If indeed, God had 
created acorns, before He created oaks, and that, after beholding one of 
these germs buried in the earth, I lived long enough to witness the ascent to 
its maturity, of the majestic ofl^>ring tree, I might consider the corpse, 
interred and mouldering, as typified by the acorn sown ; and our incorrup. 
tible bodies as the perfected and celestial plant. And perhaps to this extent 
only, is the analogy insisted on. The obaorvations, witich I have been 
applying to the acorn, may tie extended to the grain of com . Of course, to 
a certain point the latter sunilitude exists ; for its existence is suggested by 
Holy Writ. The single sown grain dies ; and rises again, multiplied to an 
ear— perhaps to many an ear—of com . But here the likeness seems to end ; 
and dissimilitude to b^n. The grains, which this spike contains, are 
themselves to lall and die ; and the ears which they, in their turn, produce 
will be as mortal, and as generative as themselves. 

The reasoning in pages 65 and 66 of the third lecture (I say It respectfully) 
does not satisfy me. I even am not certain that I undersfand it. With 
regard to Moses too,— and with reference to the same lecture, page 61, I 
would observe, that I find it expressly stated, (Deuteronomy, xxxiy, 5, 6,) 
that Moses dibd in the land of Moab ; and was there buried in a valley over 
agunst Beth.peor; though more exactly his place of sepulture was not 
known. I further find that his death was but the fulfilment of a punishment, 
denounced against him, (and in which Aaron was included,) for want of 
faith. (Numbers, xx. 11, IS, 24, 88, xxvii. 12, 13, 14.) Neither was to enUrr, 
and only Moses was to tee, the land of promise. (Deuteronomy, xxxiv. 4.) 
It is distinctly and in terms said of each, that he died ; of Aaron it is also 
stated, that he should be** gathered unto his people;'* and to Moses it is 
declared, that he ** shall be gathered unto his pe<q>le, a* Aaron his brother 
VMS gathered." It is not suggested, (Lect. 3, p. 61,) that Aaron " was 
permitted to forestall the general resurrection ;** and the doom of Moses is 
pronounced in the same terms as that of Aaron. Bcddes, the death of 
Moses, before the Israelites entered the land of promise, was a punishment j 
and so described. Now an immediate resurrection, which in the case of 
Moses, would have been a ** resurrection of" one of ** the just,"— would 
have been, not a punishment ; but a signal and distinguished bounty and 
reward; and perhi^M would have been an event confiicting with the sacred 
truth, that our Redeemer was the first firuits of them that slept. Elijah did 
not rise : he uhu translated ; as Enoch had been tiefore. 

• See First Dialogue, p. 41. 

H 
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believing in a separate and conscious existence of the spirit, 
after death. Indeed, the candid author of the lectures admits 
it to do so.* « 7%u Day,** At the time when this promise 
would have to be fulfilled, by the penitent's being with his 
Redeemer, in paradise, — ^the body of our Lord, inanimate, was 
on earth, if not in the grave. To doubt this, would be to 
doubt, that « on the third day, he rose again from the dead.** 
It must be then, with his Saviour's spirit, that this interesting 
sufferer would be. Again, his own mutilated body — the legs 
broken — was on earth. Therefore it must be his spirit that 
would be with that of his forgiving Lord. 

Instead of saying, how fuJOy I agree with the author of the 
lectures, as to the eminently distinguisbed faith of him, to whom 
the promise was so mercifully made, I will here introduce some 
additional lines of that poem, entitled Night, of which a 
portion was given in the notes to my first volume. From what 
I thus add, it will be seen — ^what were my sentiments upon 
this subject, more than five years ago : for in the year 1830, 
though not published, that poem, with some others, (a few 
copies of it,) was printed for the private use, and at the desire 
of partial friends. 

*♦♦♦♦• 
Just t was the sinftil thief, who died. 
The dying Lord of life beside ; 
And $o tubUmely believed. 

For, what— to gross and carnal eye— 
Seem'd the meek form, suqwnded nigh i 
Forlorn and hdpless man ; 
Who nor his suflfering self could save. 
Nor from high heaven assistance have. 
To slretch life's closing span. 

NOTE. 

Printed in 1830, at foot of the nbove poem. 

< Sublimely believed. The faith of the thief does to me 

appear to have been sublime. He believed, in a moment, and 

* Page 63. 
Being, as said in a preceding stonsa, " sinner justified." 
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under circumstances) when to many, the truth, mimon, and 
divinity of our Saviour, seemed disproved. Those, for example, 
who tauntingly observed, that he had " saved others ;" but that 
** himself he could not save ;" and who called upon him to 
<<come down from the cross,** that they might « believe.** 
They perceived not — that it was by not doing 80,-»by not 
saving himself, or being saved, — he proved his title to be 
believed in, as the redeeming Son of Gk)d. They knew not 
that his principal and heavenly (and infinitely mercifUl) errand, 
was to die. The faith of the thief produced its fruit. Luke, 
xxiii. 39 to 48, especially 43.** 

The death of man is considered to be, or to be accompanied 
by^a departure of soul from body. At the moment of this 
exit, the soul is invisible; and generally, or' always, continues 
to be so, while in a separate state : for, if spirits ever appear 
after death, this is a special and rare exception to a seemingly 
general rule. But the invisibility of soul, at its escape iVom 
body, proves the less, because thus and equally unseen would 
be its departure, though it issued forth in that material sub- 
stance, our last breath. For breath is usually quite invisible ; 
though susceptible of a condensation which shall cause it to be 
seen ; as we know by breathing, in the open air, upon a frosty 
day ; or applying a mirror to the lips of one, of whom we 
doubt whether he has breathed his last. That to die is to 
cease to breathe, (whatever more, and in addition, it may be,) 
will scarcely be disputed. That death is a departure of the 
human soul from its corporeal associate, will also be admitted ; 
and indeed is abundantly demonstrated, by Mat. xxvii. 50 ; 
Mark xv. 37 ; John xix. 30, and especially Luke xxiii. 46. 
For be it still remembered, that Christ was perfect man. The 
departure of breath, (if it may be called so,) and that of soul, 
must be exactly simultaneous. For, as long as man breathes, 
or as his soul and body remain united, he must live. Soul 
therefore must escape, t», or cHong with, breath. But the 
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soul is unseen ; and tuerefobe, some insinuate, is immaterial. 
Nay, the breath is unseen ; is it therefore not material ? The 
infirmity of the enthymeme consists in this ; that the suppressed 
proposition may be successfully denied. That suppressed pro- 
position is, — that everything which is invisible, is immaterial. 
Does the above reasoning prove the soul to be material ? Far 
from it It merely shows the weakness of some of the argu- 
ments offered in proof of its immateriality ; and in so far tends 
to prove, that whether it be or be not immaterial, is beyond 
our knowledge, or means of knowing. That invisible soul 
may escape, in — or blended with — equally invisible breath, is 
not rendered the less conceivable by this, that in Hebrew and 
in Greek, the same word which designates soul, also signifies 
breath ;* and as thought clothes itself in breath, when it issues 
forth in words, it is conceivable, (I do not say that it is true,) 
that soul, the thought-producer, may clothe itself in breath, 
"when it issues forth, to enter on its separate state. I have 
adverted to Greek and Hebrew. I might resort to Latin and 
English, to apiritus and spiriit with a like view. UnZ/Mt 
identifies with e^fiJl, and spirit is made to identify with nytv/*a, 
by the English version of that remarkable text of Scripture, 
" God is a Spirit.**f 1 do not know whether it be foreign 
from my purpose, to observe, that the breath which we exhale, 
is a different substance from that which we had inhaled. The 
latter was a mere compound of atmospheric ingredients. This 
composite undergoes a chemical process, effected by our 
animal organs ; (and we get so far into the flame-department, 
that this process is a species of combustion ;) and we return, in 
the way of exchange, to the air, something different from that 
with which it had supplied us. Part of its oxygen we have 
extracted and appropriated ; and with it given new qualities. 



» GeDeai< U. 7. Luke zxiii. 46. John iv. 24 ; xix. 30. Luke ix. 55 
xxW. 37, 39. 
t John iv. 24. XLnvfMi i Bi»$, 
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and a red colour, to our blood. Another portion of thi^ 
oxygen we have combined with the carbon that is within us ; 
and breathe it forth in carbonic acid, (or dissolved diamond,) 
to the surrounding air. Other changes we may make, which 
it would be far beyond the small extent of my chemical know- 
ledge, to enumerate. But, in short, to the atmospheric basis, 
whatever that may be, we attach secondary qualities, different 
from those which belonged to it, when inhaled; and if the 
soul issued in our last breath, its clothing, or vehicle, would 
be an attenuated portion of that corporeal substance, to which 
itself had been united. But the dimensions of Bevenans ; 
their supposable resemblance to the bodily form within which 
in life they had been enclosed ; & cet & cet ; how do I explain 
this ? I do not make any attempt at explanation ; nor venture 
positively to affirm the posthumous appearance of departed 
spirits. 

With reference to the fourth lecture, and say page 75, I 
would ofier the few following remarks. — That death has some 
affinity or similarity to sleep, must be admitted. Consati" 
guineus lethi sopor. But that there is also much dissimilitude, 
is no less true. The living sleep is widely different from the 
dura quiete, Hiejerreo sonno, which poetry describes.* In 
ordinary sleep, we breathe, and not only live, but sleep is 
indispensably necessary to the preservation and continuance of 
life. Accordingly, when our Saviour tells his disciples, that 
their sick « friend Lazarus sleepeth," they mistake his meaning ; 
and say, « Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well :*' upon which, 
" said Jesus unto them, plainly, Lazarus is dead."t * 

On another portion of the subject of this note, I have put 
this question : whether a certain inquiry was « foreign from 
my purpose." What was that purpose ? I conclude by 

« Dura quiete preme, e ferreo sonno^— Tomo Ger. Lib. Canto III. St, i5. 

f John, xi. 11-14.— In the 35th verse of the same chapter, is recorded 
most interesting, and deeply pathetic fact. 

H 3 
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repeating what I have already said : that it was, not to pro- 
nounce that the souPs essence is material; or is not; but 
merely to suggest, that there is more than ground for doubting, 
whether the means of knowing which it is, are — ^in this life — 
accessible to us. 

B. 

Of, I fear, a character far different from that of the pious 
work to which I have been referring, is one published the other 
day, and bearing the odd title of Two Words on Lord 
BroughanCs and Doctor Paley*8 Natural Theology, Its 
author cites Helvetius as authority ;* inquires ** has the universe 
been created?" informs us that, "nearly two thousand five 
hundred years ago, this question was propounded ; and that he 
unhesitatingly t^ffirms, that *' to this moment, " it stiU remains 
undecided; and that not a single argument, on either side, has 
been deduced trom the study of facts.** So that, spite of 
Genesis, and the Gospels, it still remains to be proved, that " in 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth !*' As 
for Paley*8 work, « his arguments are nothing more than one 
continued sophism.*' « The very idea that we form to our- 
selves, of a being, supposes the possession of organs and senses.** 
Whether then does this writer believe in a corporeal, organised, 
and senses-possessing Deity? or does he not believe in the 
existence of a God? It would seem from the following 
exclamation, that the former is not his creed ; and that as little 
shall we find it in the Gospel of St. John.f « A God,** (he 
exclaims,) « with senses, organs, brains I a human God ! a 



CaUimaeh, 

Oressns removete, profaiiL 

Claudkat. 

t ^ohn i. 1, and 14.— 8f«f n* i Xf^'ff .— The Word was God ; aud the 
Word was made flesh. 
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monstrous GodT Surely I misapprehend this writer, or he 
must mistake Lord Brougham. For while he seems to consider 
Lord Brougham^s "notions/* as rather too Paley-ish and 
Theistical, and in the same proportion ** obstacles to improve- 
ment, and sources of error and superstition/' he at the same 
time makes his Lordship a theme for his encomium ; and almost 
appears to consider him as a labourer in the same vineyard with 
himself. Is this, that he misconceives Lord Brougham's 
intentions ? Or that whatever be these intentionst he approves 
the ' tendencies of his Lordship's Discourse ; and looks to its 
effects as a funherance of his own cause ? Or lastly, have I 
misunderstood, and unintentionally misrepresented, the author 
of the <* Two Words ?" If so, let me be corrected by his brochure. 
Let it answer for itself. It consists of but six and thirty pages. 
It will, therefore, not take much money to purchase, nor much 
time to read it. 

C. 

Referring to pnges 49, 50. 

Confined in a cylinder, carbonic acid gas, in its invisible, 
aerial form, will raise a piston, with the expansive force of 
steam. By the application of a certain degree of cold, to the 
exterior surface of what contains it, this gas may be condensed 
to a colourless liquid ; and the consequence of such condensa- 
tion is, that the piston redescends. Again, the cold being 
removed, and the elastic acid having at once recovered its 
gaseous and expanded form, the piston is a second time forced 
up ; and by a pro(>er apparatus, this alternation is secured. If 
this principle could be brought into steadily active, and effectual 
operation, a vessel might perhaps be — not steam*d, but — gas*d 
to New South Wales, without having a fuel-freighted transport, 
or fleet of transports, in its wake. But these gaseous operatives 
are not easy to be dealt with. They are more or less unma- 
nageable, and impatient of restraint. In this respect, they 
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resemble certain other ettenoes, equally invisible, and— as some 
will have it — ^immaterial; and the resemblance is increased 
when these latter are condensed. I speak of spirits, which it is 
more practicable to inflame,^ than to regulate or control. 



D. 





Referring to pagei 33 and 34. 

There is a mathematical proposition, which states as follows. 
Similar rectilineal figures are to each other, in the duplicate, 
ratio of their homologous sides. 

It struck me, many years ago, that of equal rectilineal 
figures, this could not be true ; and I ventured to state this, in 
the presence of some notable mathematicians ; by whom my 
objection, or qualification, was overruled. 

Having assumed the rectilineal figures to be squares, I asked 
myself, what am I to understand by duplicate ratio ? Does it 
not mean this, for example? — ^that if the side (a) of the 
square C, be twice the length of the homologous side (b) of 
the square D, then square C will be four times the dimensions 
of square D. 

And again, and consistently, does it not mean this ? that if 
line (a) be four times the length of line (h) then square C will 
be eight times the size, or area of square D; and so on. 

I found that such were, accordingly, the proportions, in 
those supposed cases ; and I inferred, that I had not mistaken 
the meaning of '< duplicate ratio.'* 



« Hydrogen is mifBciently inflammable ; but there be invisible and active 
f(rfrit>, more inflammable than it. 
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I refiorted to numbers, as a test ; and ^ey seemed to bear 
me out Thus 4 is the square of 2, and 16 is the square of 4; 
and four is twice two ; and sixteen ybur times four. 

I proceeded to inquire of myself, whether a duplicate ratio 
be not, essentially, a ratio of inequality ; and whether such a 
proportion can subsist between figures which are equal Now 
here, the squares are, ex hypothesi, each equal to the other. 

A now right honourable friend of mine, and I, made a bet 
upon the subject ; for I could not get rid of the idea, that a 
duplicate ratio was one, incompatible with that of equality ; 
and therefore was one, which could not subsist between squares, 
(or other rectilineal figures,) between which, ex concessis, the 
ratio of equality obtained. But I lost my wager. The late 
Archbishop Magee, and the late Bishop Young, decided the 
point against me. 

Though not *' convinced," either with, or *< against my will," 
I reluctantly continued of the same opinion still. As far as I 
can recollect, I considered equality as a sort of zero, in the scale 
of proportion ; and as not admitting the gross solidity of plus 
or minus, to intrude on its immaterial essence. 

Be this as it may, though the episcopal arbitrators both con- 
curred, yet they agreed to — I cannot call it the umpirage* of 
my cursitor friend ; who at once determined the question in my 
favour. I had also, in some time after, unless my memory is 
deceiving me, a bishop on my side ; my kind, departed friend. 
Bishop Elrington. His mathematical reputation, I also believe 
to have been high. Certain I am, that the quickness of his 
perception, the accuracy of his discernment, the correctness of 
his judgment, the logical strength of his reasoning, and limpid 
perspicuity of his style, made him one of a class, to which I 
will give the name of Comme-il y* en a-peu. He is gone : 

« For I believe the umpirage of a third, implies a preceding difibrence 
between the other two. Au retted my ** nonsense sermon*' friend had the 
reputation of being a mathematician of the very highest class. 
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Init at an age when it may be time to go : an age fiv beyond 
that which I can expect, or ought to desire to leacfa. The fint 
literary honour I erer received, was, I am proud to recollect, 
bestowed by him. 

Leaving this difftatm laude virttm, and falling to a more 
trifling subject; — ^reader, it is well for you, that I have lost or 
mislaid the argument, which I addressed to the quagi umpire, 
as my case. It would have been sure to form an item in this 
appendix. As it is, I shall only say, that if you knew how 
well I still think of it, you would certainly laugh at me ; and 
would not be unlikely to pronounce me a veiy coxcomb. 
Whether I be or not, is a question which I modestly decfine 
submitting to arbitration. 

In the above diagram, C and D are squares ; of which (a) 
and (6) are homologous sides ; (a) being twice the length of 
(6), and C four times the size of D. — As for E and F, they 
are equal squares, with equal homologous sides. Yet if the 
arbitrators were right, and the umpire and I be wrong, an I 
know not what duplicate ratio subsists between them. Is not 
this a match for the materiality and immateriaUty question ? I 
have a notion that I demonstrated, that if the doctrine which I 
opposed, was admitted, it would follow, that each of the equal 
squares was, to itself, in the duplicate ratio of itself to itself ; and 
that luderepar impar was a less childish occupation, than that of 
attempting to prove that two 6gures could at once be equal and 
unequal. But I have forgotten the process of this demonstra- 
tion. On this memorable occasion it was, that I discovered, 
that in the wide worid there was but a single four. See former 
Dialogue, page 44 ; and in the meantime swallow the bull of 
quaternal singularity, as you best can. 

E. 

Referring to the whole of Dialogue the First 

The author of this volume cannot but feel gratified in an 
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extremely high degree, by the favourable though hasty notice, 
with which its predecessor has been honoured, in the University 
Magazine; a work, whose general and acknowledged merit 
stamps a value on itB criticisms, that cannot be disputed. He 
has also been favoured with the sight of an additional printed 
work of Mr. Wallace, containing a very kind encomium on his 
comparatively trifling pages : an encomium, of which it would 
be very strange if he was not proud. That work he considered 
as a pubUshed one ; but has since been informed, that it has 
not yet seen the light He sincerely hopes it may see it, (if 
light be visible,*) for the sake of the question which it treats, 
and of the public which it would serve : nor can he avoid 
wishing, that to that public there should be conveyed a compli- 
ment, so highly honorable to himself. His acknowledgments 
are not terminated. Two respectable Dublin papers, the Packet 
and the Register, have treated his first small volume, not only 
with perfect candour, but with extremely kind and encouraging 
indulgence ; a kindness, which is by them liberally extended to 
its supposed author ; and for which, be he who he may, that 
author must feel thankful ; or be saucily ungrateful. This, he 
hopes, he never will be found to be ; nor expose himself to 
the charge of an arrogance which would ill become him. With 
the exception of their initials, he supposes he must henceforth 
drop all the letters of his names. Poor Warner seems to be 
considered as a nom de guerre : a (not magni) nominiSf mere 
umbra. As for the judicial W. C. S. by whom Search's 
authorship is, in public opinion, superseded ; (and with whom 
he fears he could not, without presumption, claim to be 
acquainted;) that judge need not reject the reputation of a 
Warner / will never, I trust, be ashamed of the character of 
a Christian ; and as for a diligent and conscientious Search , 
such aid is not unusually required, by and from the bench ; and 

* See Lord Brougham's Discourse. 
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oi^^ity where die quolioD is impoftanft and reconditey inimilriy 
and cautioiidj to precede eteij detenmnatioD. AiMirwiiig 
m jself to one of rajr candid critics, I will add, dnt wlule with 
the w iiUu g s of Plato I am as fiiiniKar, as paiamoont aToeatioDs, 
the oocasioDal subtiHy and myateriousness — or mjrslificatioa — 
of his doctrines, and my impetfect knowledge of hb language 
win pennit ; of Biider*s Analogy, Irom which I am s u pposed 
to hsre borrowed largely, I have nerer read a sentence in my 
life ; though it should seem,* that some fortuitoos omncidenoe 
may be traced, between that distinguished author's doctrines 
and my own. Of the « intimations gi^en in the work,** that its 
W. C. S. author b a Sir W. C. S. I am not aware. The 
author baring, in page 123, named himself Warmer Christian 
Search, in a few sentences after, spares hb printers and hb 
readers the trouble of going a second time through all the 
letters of these names, and considerately substitutes their 
initials, W, C. S. Again, in saying, diat ''to do justice, b in 
some degree hb trade ;**f does he at most imply more, than that 
he b a magistrate? Does he impliedly proclaim himself a 
judge ? As to *< soreness about political matters,** he b not 
consdous of baring felt, nor therefore of haring manifested, 
any. Hb critic (and the criticism b an eminently kind one) 
describes hb work as '* light and playiiiL** Mr. Wallace and 
the University Magazine give a similar description of it ; and 
I would ask whether such a style resembles soreness ? Can a 
" galled jade** at the same time " wince,** and be thus playful ? 
Be all this, however, as it may, to the Packet, and the Register, 
and their kind critique, the Metaphysic Rambles, and their 
s^ltho^, and Sir William Smith, all seem to me to have every 
reason to feel obliged. Since the above note was written, I 



* From the rery obliging artirle in the Register. 

f Cited in the Register, as an intimation .:'ho the author is. 
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baye incurred another debt of gratitude to another respectable 
creditor, viz. the editor of llie Freeman*8 Journal j for a very 
handsome and gratifying notice of my first Metaphysic Ramble. 
His kind praise he may have founded on a mistaken estimate of 
my little work ; but this is not an error, to which it can be 
expected that I should call the attention of my readers. To 
his criticism I have but two errata to attach. In the first place, 
I described a metaphysical inquiry, as scarcely ** a walk by moon- 
light ;** observing that it more nearly resembles ** a ramble in 
the dark ;** and I almost dissuaded from following my example, 
by joining in so hazardous a stroll. Secondly, I agree with the 
critic, that the assigning, in common phraseology, the attributes 
of matter to the mind, is no more than a sort of figurative mode 
of expression. I merely meant (page 52) to argue or suggest, 
that the very necessity which we are under, of expressing our- 
selves thus figuratively, tends to show that our ideas are only 
conversant about that kind of matter which, or some of its 
qualities, our senses place within our observation. That there 
mayj nay, that there must be,* other kinds of matter, not per- 
ceptible ;f that there may be immateriality, (which of course 
is imperceptible,) I am not denying. But though we may 
believe in — ^to us~inconceivable modes of existence, (and in 
one stupendous instance, must do so) we cannot penetrate 
or entertain a conception of their essence; i. e. we can 
have no idea of them. If we had ideas, we could find words 
to express them. Verba hand invita seguuntur. But we are 
obliged to borrow our expressions from the perceptibly material 

* Indeed, that there are. 

t These are conceivable. See this, and former dialogue pastim. See, 
for example, in this dialogue, the text of pages 49 and 50, and the note 
at foot of page 49. 

If immateriality exist, (and there may be a mode of existence, for 
which, from want of an idea of its true nature, we can find no better 
name,} assuming, I say, that immateriality exists, can we be said to 
understand it,— when if we read it at all, we are forced to do so, in what 
may be called a material translation t See Dialogue the First, pp. 51, 58. 

I 
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worid. P qgquai ie iHtn wtemB to be the "g^M^' 
wtdch ** w daidjr tee." 

A^'Bmml eB^gBwti do boC utccBBtujf Bor thciuuve aranjiy 
iiapl^Aaiilci; and IleamfniB the P«db<; that nch arefhe 
acfcinmli <lj^iiM III I &ie fnm ne to llw J^ti^erfbrd JKnZL Fiom 
the Facfcet it would appear V if &e attaA was on Bvon SnA. 
Whatii Oil tone? Mi^ I not add, wfaal it tfn to biai ? 
The 000*9 iBOi uie cattoTy ii Aa^ vidK iraith a cntie Aonhifcel 
that be hat to deaL* If on &e noid of the Walerfbid MbI, 



tibraiy hit jwdgnnent ii not ivotdi cariiig abouL tf he ready 
then die little woih will cither relate the oemoRS oi the 
Waterfoid Mul, or wiD prove thena jnrt. And in the latter 
cate* mTm Scareh will have only to nbniit. 

Sinee vniting tibe aboveiy I have seen die Walerfoid aumad- 
renions ; and goes their author; and thereby & oeL — ** Poor 
Warner Seaicfa" would, m I —pect, have met a milder file, 
if he had not been hnHaied at he is. For die rest, in die fri- 
voiouf introduction to n^ dedication, die iiiimailveiler hag 
I cannot mj detected, for I had mjself afarea^ diBcovered die 
mean ddintpienty but noticed — a miaenble pun, or abortion of 
apon; lor vriiicfa I aek poidon of die critic and die comet; and 
oenfini diat if tins be, mpeihapsit majb^ <*anmpleof my 
wit," diis wit is not even of the fierff Aa< condition. There are 
some, howevCT, of the Wateiford critidsmB, in which I do not 
acquiesce. How, by noticing diem as •* dc wavcd ly eiahed,** 



« Pope says, 

in hookif not aulhont enrioiis is m j Lord. 

Then be othen, lioweTer, who point their eorioiitf , nrthw to the 
mtUkor, Oaa to the «orJk/ and wImi, prorided th« treotiM is suppu oe d 
to haro laiu e d frwa a fav oare d qoarter, will not only toknte a Bnen 
cover, hot be ready to ** bang a eairs.tkin on its reeraaat liaA0.'*~Ay, 
or eren th« B i l f c re aat meaiben of soch a trMt. Is not 
vabeUef? 
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I have disparaged the Provost, the Chief Barony or Baron 
Foster, as men of science or of literature, I find it difficult to 
understand ;* and how, from the following passage, an attack 
upon Lord Plunket can be extracted, — ^may perhaps be ex- 
plained by others ; but is inexplicable by me.^ — " To get into 
irony, one need not step out of demonstration. Any who 
recollect Lord Plunket at the bar, will remember how he ad- 
vanced the one, while he played and trifled with the other. 
All his jest was argument ; and no portion of his eloquence was 
declamation. He showed that reasoning and pleasantry conju- 
rant amid" If the above be attack, the Waterford critique is 
panegyric. And to what but my initials, can this compliment 
be paid ? For from my pages, who could discover either n^ 
politics, or my religion ? Who could say that I am Protestant, 
CathoUc, Whig, Radical, or Tory? 

Who could say but that I may be a sort of Erasmus, 

In moderatioo pladng all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and WhigB a Tory ? 

Moderation 1 One may practise it ; but where shall he find it ? 
« Simpleton T writes Gray to Mason, *< you must be meek : 
and see what you get by it** For < meek,* read < moderate.* 
*< The gird at the British Association,** too, — where b that to 
be found ? As for Baron Smith, we have always understood 
him to deny that he « has changed his opinions ;** or done more 
than stop, when he found some others going too far. He declares 
that he but cried, or rather whispered, ** haU /** to those, who 
seemed to be inadvertently stepping beyond the limits of law 
and constitution. That he said no more, and this but in the 
supposed exercise of his duty, than was said by the Roman 



« The otmoel length that one ooold go, towards imputiiig eTen egotism 
to this playful notice, wonld be to translate it, aono piUvrB onek* to: 
which a aign.painter might say to Raphael. 
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But, fOTaigamaiitySippoieAisleanied judge to hsve altered 
Ins opmions. It b aoggeated dnt he has done so, from some 
fediiig (wfakh would be a toj stmige and uua cco uu table one) 
of jealoosj towards die Lord Chief Baron. Now the opauons 
of diese two public men, we have long ondenlood to coincide. 
And are we to s up pose, that from mere spite towank his LiMd- 
dup. Baron Smith has diamiiifd his previous opiniouB, and 
substituted those of the Chief Baron for them? A most 
unusual, indeed incredibleiy elfect this would b^ of jealousy 
and spite. Oh ! oh ! 

Since writing the above, I leam from the newspapers, diat 
Mr. Wallace's < Additional ObservaticHis* have seen the li^t ; 
and well calculated are they, to communicate vriiat thej dius 
see. It is natural that I diould be gratified, and I think it is a 
better and more respectable feeling than vanity, that ts gratified, 
by authoritatiTe demonstration, that this able man thinks of my 
last vofamie, (I wish he may think the same of this,) that 
instead of being that ''comical'' performance, vdiidi its 
Waterford critic (I beg pardon, criticism) has pronounced it ; 
instead of being no mart than « playfully attractive;'* its 
thoughts are neither superficial, shallow, nor unphilosoj^c 
Let the reader translate this testimonial, into the more enco- 
miastic language, which it mi^t be arrogant for me to repeat ; 
but vdiich it was only eminendy kind, and over partial for him 
to use. If, in fact, I hac€ been any where profound, it is only 
because I dived after him, to those depths to whidi he had led 
the way. If it be afleged that he is a prejudiced judge, deciding 
in fisiYour of a re^ectful imitator, I do not diaf^l^ im the having 



* Im9. These mere ordiiuay wufda of iMrmwaiMi were iaterpfcted 
typfesUy b7 the Ronuui people; and the omen accepted and aeted on. So 
the Ustorian states. 
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followed in the wake of the inquiry, so ably conducted, in hit 
first publication. 

Whether I be right or wrong, in considering it warrantable 
to call in aid the Scriptures, in a discussion such as that, in 
which Mr. WaUaoe has so ably and usefully engaged, I am 
glad he has, by declining to do so, silenced—- or rather pre- 
cluded — cavil; by rendering it impossible to deny that he has 
met Lord Brougham on kia own ground. Perhaps this may 
have been amongst his motives. 

P. 

SYNOPSIS OF ARGUMENTS AND POSITIONS, IN DIALOGUE THK 

FIBST. 

Spana coegi. Page 

A metaphysical discussion, of such subjects 
as the immateriality of soul, may turn out to be 
a groping and dangerous ramble in the dark. 
Immaterial is a term of denial; merely signifying 
not material. While of matter it negatives the 
existence, it does not convey to the understand- 
ing, any other distinct essence. Indeed of none 
other can our intellect form an idea. Such 
expressions as immateriality, attempt to blend 
positive with negative. In the deceptive use of 
them, NOT TO be puts on a mask, which per- 
sonates TO BE. We cannot toll whether the 5, 6, 7, 8. 
mind be, or be not material ; for this amongst 
other reasons, that we cannot tell what matter 
is ; or where the limits of material existence are 
to be found. Of particular substances, we can 
assert that they are matter : but of no multitude 
of substances can we pronounce, that they alone, 
to the excljusion of other, unknown substances, 

I 3 
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are material. That may be material, which our 9, 10. 
senses do not perceive. Thus the atmosphere, 
which is a compound of various matters, cannot 
be seen ; neither it, nor its somewhat numerous 
contents: nor will the eye inform us, whether 
the transparent receiver of an air-pump is ex- 
hausted, or quite full; nor again, does there 
seem any necessary affinity between vacuiun, 
(which may be considered as not material) and 
mind. Certainly it would not follow, that the 12, 13. 
mind was not inunaterial; though that which 
was not material, was shown not to be mind : 
and soul undoubtedly appears as little akin to 
the grossness — as to the absence of material 
substance. Flame, the electric fluid, light, 14. 

those subtile quintessences of matter, make 
some seeming approaches to the qualities of 
mind ; resembling those, which zoophytes make 
to the superiorities of animal life. Milton calls 15. 

light « holy ;" describes its speed as « incorpo- 
real ;*' as « almost spiritual ;" as that in which 
<' God dwelt from eternity ;** and even goes the 
length of pronouncing, that « God is light** 70, 100. 
Of the immortality of the soul there can be no 
doubt ; inasmuch as we have for it, the unerring 
word and voucher of revelation. Matter owes 
its beginning and existence to creation. We 
cannot form or entertain the notion, though we 15. 

may admit the possible being, of immateriality, 
as a positive and substantive mode of existence. 16. 

Towards assisting our spiritual inquiries, we 
should not turn our backs on inspiration ; nor 
in order to demonstrate eternal vitality, ought 
we to close the book of life. It is the province 
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Flige 
of Reason to examine the evidences of the 18. 

authenticity of that, which is presented to it as 
revelation. But when this authenticity is fully 
proved, it equally becomes the province, and is 
the dictate of Reason, sound and unperverted, 
to believe ; and not the less to believe, because 
in many instances it cannot understand. The 18, 19. 
very use and necessity for revelation arises from 
this ; that it is conversant about matters which 
reason could not reach ; and consequently, 
which human intellect cannot comprehend. But 19. 

we can understand and ascertain^ that of revela- 
tion, Divine Truth is the source ; and therefore, 
that what is revealed, is entitled to implicit 
belief: that it is not more incomprehensible, 
than it is true. It is one thing for matters to 
conflict with reason ; another — and a quite 
different thing, for them merely to lie beyond it. 20. 
It is a mistake to suppose that we are taught by 
our experience, that all matter is destructible, 
by its very nature. The very property of infi- 
nite divisibility is at variance with such a 
doctrine. It is also a mistake to suppose that 21, 24. 
any substance, piaterial or immaterial, continues 
to exist, by the mere virtue of its own essential 
nature ; or that the will of God is not the 
fulcrum on which all existence is supported, 
and by which alone, it must ever be upheld. 

The inherent qualities of a substance, so far 21, 22, 23. 
as we can detect them, may furnish room for 
rational conjecture, that it was intended by its 
Maker, for short, protracted, or eternal dura- 
tion ; but they can prove no more. The powers, 23. 
qualities, and operations of the mind, we know ; 
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but these are not itself; and itself we do not 
know. There may be many substances, dif- 
ferent from those which our senses enable us to 
perceive ; and one of these unknown and imper- 
ceptible substances — mind may be. If by 90. 
calling these immaterial, it be merely meant, 
that they form no part of what is subject to our 
senses, and usually denominated matter, — this is 
quite intelligible : but it is impracticable to 
invest immaterial with more than a mere nega^ 
tive signification. Not being sensibly material, 
sucii substances lie beyond the horizon of our 
faculties of recognition; and must be unknown. 
Mind is dominant. The organized body which 30. 
it informs, and the exterior matter, which the 
visible and tangible world supplies, seem instru- 
ments for its use. But with that body it seems, 
in this life, only not compounded, blended, and 
(save by death) indissolubly intermixed.^ 
Through body must issue every manifestation of 56. 
mind. 

It cannot choose what inlet of perception it 
will use. It cannot see with its nostrils, or imbibe 
fragrance with its eyes. Even in intercourse 
with its God, its devotion is usually wafted on 
the wings of material words ; its penitence flows 
in tears ; or issues in the breathed and material 
sighings of a contrite heart. God has not 
Himself disdained to be called a spirit. Ihnufta 31,32. 
i Btof, We must either reject revelation, or be 
so far materialists, as to believe in the resurrec- 
tion^ and eternal life of a material body ; and it 
would seem as if the material body of the first 
man had, previously to his fall, and until 
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** Disobedience brought death into the world," 
been immortal. If material body may live for 
ever, why may not material mind ? It cannot 
be the mind that gives the body life ; for the 
mind is immortal ; yet on earth the body dies. d3»d4y46,55. 

What Socrates, through Plato, denominated 
immaterial, appears from the Phsedo, to be but 
matter refined and subtilized. The Divine sub- 35. 

stance is not only ine£&ble, but inconceivable. 
Where even the attributes are incomprehensible, 
who can comprehend their source ? We have 
his own Divine authority for saying that He is 
existence. He is that He is. 

Fwt, Aiture, preieot, blend for Him alone : 
He IS tb' eternal hath bbbm, stUl to comb. 

But His substance none but Himself can 37, 6, 9. 
ever know. The soul has a separate existence 40,41,42,43. 
after death. Memory seems, in its phenomena, 
the most corporeal of the mental faculties ; and 
accordingly is the one which is first impaired by 
age. We sometimes experience an extraordi- 48. 

nary pseudo-sensation, which is perhaps con- 
nected with this faculty, in some way. 49. 

Mental substance is a sui generis and peculiar 
one ; widely and strikingly different from the inert 
matter with which we are surrounded ; and even 
from the more active matter which forms a portion 
of ourselves. The seat of personal identity is 
mind ; or at least it is seated in that compound 
existence, which consists of living body, informed 
by mind. Our very phraseology shows that 51 

perceptible matter is the medium through which 
ideas are transmitted to us; and from us to 
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othen ; and that of immateriality we can have 
no notion. Language is the almost miraculous 
material ciothing of our thoughts. 52, 53. 

There is a mysterious confusion between 
visible and invisible : thus we may be said never 
to have seen, though he or she be daily in our 
presence, the friend who is the object of our ten- 
derest affections. The expressions my head, my 
band, my voice, &c. show that all these are not 
me but mine, Man was created in the image 53, 54, lib, 
of God ; and the likeness, though at an immea- 
surable distance, can be traced. The soul is not 56. 
a harmony ; for it is not a result of that corpo- 
real organization, which, on the contrary, is 
subservient and ministerial to it Chemical 57. 

science and its discoveries have ennobled matter. 
The gpross material world, chemistry may be said 
to have subtilely spiritualized. Flame and light 
however, in a great degree elude its analyzing 
power ; especially if the prismatic colours be no 
decomposition of the latter. The nature and 
properties of flame are marvellous. If it be 60, 61, 62. 
caloric and light, the mysterious wonders of the 
latter have been considered; and the former 
seems an inseparable attendant on the vital prin- 
ciple. 

Flame seems a something sui generis. It 
appears to discard that weight, with which other 
bodies are encumbered. 'While they gravitate, 
condense, and cling, it dilates, expands, and 
soars. It seems as if its centre of attraction lay 
in a direction opposite to that, to which matter 
generally tends; and while other substances 
press to earth, it, on the contrary, aspires to 
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heaven. Reft of its caloric, the living and 
warbling stream is a living stream no more. It 
has died the watery death ; and become motion- 
less, chill and stiffened ice. Compare the ani- 
mated human body with the corpse. The former 
was elastic, light, and warm ; the latter is as 
heavy as it is cold. Respiration is combustion ; 
and when the animal has breathed, or burned, 
his last, "sparisce poi, come ad un soffio il 
lume." Mark the spiritual speed of flame; 
which we may connder as a modification of 
light. Its rapidity resembles that of thought 
Is the nervous fluid an electric one? From 
Hebrews, i. 7, spirit does not seem essentially 
different from flame ; which may be a modifica- 
tion of aerial substance. Angels are ^irits; 
and God's ministers a flame of fire. Accord- 
ingly Seraphim are Ardours; the raiment of 
the angels who stood by Mary, at the sepulchre 
was shining ; the countenance of him who rolled 
back the stone was like lightning; the Lord 
himself had appeared to Moses in a flame of 
unconsuming fire ; and when he brought his 
people out of Egypt, went before them in a 
pillar of flame. As Zoophytes connect the 
vegetable with the animal creation, may the 
pure and subtile quintessence of flame form the 
link between the grosser material and what we 
call immaterial worlds ? 62 to 68. 

It would be impious to deny the power of 
God, to confer on matter the faculty of thought, 
and rouse into intellectual activity, its inertness. 
If from nothing his fiat produced earth ; if its 
dust at the divine bidding elevated itself to 
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iHB f why nviffiA boI ■utIOy fl> viiifiedy 
ilMlf to mind? Ii it mote eoooofable diai 

lilt more if o ndnfiJ tint PBdler dbould become 
BBiiid, fliantiHi Godhead flhonld become man? 46,71. 
That BBtter moj nUimate into aomediing vcnr 
mjfteriooi^ and werj mcred, n^thai it may even 
be immortal, mmtbe collected to haie been the 
opuion of jiiuonf irom what he has written 
upon ligfaL Meteoric stones magr be tfaos fiv 69, 
connected widi lig^itning, that po§sibbf tfiejare 
a oondenrntiaOy into peroqitible soliditj, of 
matten which had been expanded, scattered, 
and to dianhed, as to be inrisible ; but which 
tJl together, when abandoned by the caloric that 
had hdd diem in a lort of solution, and which 
deserts them, by being itself perhaps inspissated 
into a Yast electric flash. Until 1802, the notion 7a 

of the Ian of meteoric stones was stigmatized m 
a Tulgar error. We haTe now reason to beUere, 
not only that the lapiddnu pbane, one of Livy's 
standing prodigies, was a tnith^ but that the 
materials of the Palladiani, Diana of Ephesns^ 
and the Idam Bfater, may have really fiJlen from 
the sky, and been meteoric stones. BiGlton 
eridently refers mind to the spiritual class; iriiile 
he treats hgfat as a mysterious, ** holy," though 
material substance; intermedial, and almost 
common to corporeal and spiritual nature. 75. 

Tlie instances are numerous and uniform, in 
which a dazzling splendour has connectedly ac- 
companied a dirine manifestation; insomuch 
that it appears as if, while the Deity shows us 
all other existence hy, he reveals himself to us 
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in light. The transfiguration comes within the 

scope of these remarks ; and the typical eclipse 

and darkness, which, upon the death of the 

Redeemer, overshadowed the deserted world. , 76 to 85. 

The properties of light are quite astonishing ; 

and seem to coincide more with our notions of 

the power and qualities of spirit, than of those 

of body. The Jews, by their authentication of 82. 

the prophecies, are the most cogent witnesses, in 

support of Christian revelation. Had they 

believed, there might be contrivance. But they 

deny, while they demonstrate, that the Son of 

Mary was the Messiah. They prove our religion, 

as they slew its founder; because "they know not 

what they do." 89. 

Paganism, in its mythological department, is 
little more than a wiW and extravagant corrup- 
tion of sacred truths. Accordingly it is not 86. 
wonderful, that a notion seems to have prevailed 
amongst the heathens, that the Gods inhabited 
palaces of flame; and that the presence of a 
Deity was denoted by a blaze of light. Of 91. 
the prevalence of this notion, the proofs and 
instances are very numerous ; and even the mode 
of sacrifice throughout the world, sacred and 
profane, implied, that worshippers offered a vic- 
tim to the Deity, by consuming it in the flames. 90 to 96. 
Writers, Christian, though not inspired, agree in 
seeming to give a sacJred and celestial character 
to light; Gray, Spenser, Burnet, for example; and 
eminently Milton, who has been already quoted; 
and who calls angels " sons" and •< progeny of 
light." His beautiful and pathetic invocation, in the 
thh-d book of Paradise Lost, where he calls on 
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Page 
eelestial light to irradiate his mind, is also of 

the same tendency, with regard to the character 
of light. Exodus, Daniel, Revelations, St. 97 to 100. 
Matthew, St. Peter, and St. Paul, all furnish 
matter, seemingly justificatory of those, who 
consider light and flame as in some degree, 
*< heavenly things." Inferior animals appear 101 to 104. 
endowed with mentality and reason, differing 
chiefly in degree, from that possessed by man. 105. 
Instances of this may be given in dogs, horses, 
and birds of the parrot kind. Do not these 106 to 112. 
animals think ? Have they not mind ? Is their 1 19 to 122. 
mind material, or immaterial? We cannot tell. 
But if material, then cannot matter tliink? 
And if immaterial, must not the minds of these 
animals be immortal ? or must not the assertion 
be retracted, that immateriality is a cause, of 
which immortality is a necessary effect ? Addison 113. 
holds it absurd to pronounce the appearance 
of spirits to be groundless and fabulous tradi- 
tion. To appear, they must be visible; for 
though there may be invisible materiality, yet 
visible immateriality is not to be conceived. 
Our Saviour in fact admitted, that though it 
could not be handled, a spirit might be seen.* 113, 114. 
t{ the verity of Revelation had not assured us 
that our spirits will survive, the same arguments 
(or some of them at least) which dissuaded us 
from believing that the sword which reached 
the human heart, would also slay the human 
mind, must, though in a less forcible degree, 
arrest our belief, that the humble mind— but 

• The subject is resumed in page 47 to S2 of this second dialogue j and in 
Appendix A. 
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Still the mind — of the thinldDg dog or horse, 
was doomed utterly to perish ; and this even before 
their bodies were quite dissolved, and no longer 
seen. Man's intellectual superiority over his 115, 116. 
fellow animals is manifest, and vast. Speech 
with which he has been endowed, — language* 
which he has invented, or been miraculously 
taught, — these alone suffice to proclaim his 
great mental superiority. But it is his religious 
faculty, his cx>nnexion (let us humbly claim it) 
with his Maker, — his having that Creator's Son 
for his fellow-creature and Redeemer, — ^these 
are what place him at so immeasurable a dis- 
tance from the beasts of the field. These are 
what place him ** on the isthmus of a middle 
state." Into the nostrils of none but Man, did 
God breathe emphaiicaify the breath of life: of 116,117,118, 
no created being, except Man, is it recorded, and also, 
that it became a living soul. 52, 53. 

O. 

Referring to pages 65 and 66. 

About twenty years ago, the W. C. S. who is by some 
confounded with Warner Christian Search, wrote three or four 
tracts, on interesting and unsettled legal questions. In this 
country they were approved ; spoken higjily of by Lord 
Manners, by some of the judges, and many of the pro- 
fession. One of them, being " an inquiry as to the compe- 
tency of witnesses, with reference to their religious opinions"* 
attracted high compliments from the late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Their reception in England is, at this distance of 
time, less known. On the one hand, they were referred to, 
and extracted from, with strong encomium, by that distin- 

« This is the chief bond of oonnezion between those tracts and the 
present dialogue. 
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guished paper, 7^e Standard. Ou the other hand, they were 
roughly, and — as the Archbishop thought — impertinently 
handled, by one of the Reviews. This produced from the 
author, six letters of apology or defence, addressed to his 
friend, the late Thomas Bayley Howell, Esq;* and the whole, 
tracts.^ and letters were published in a single volume, by 
Cadell and Davies, London. The tracts were as serious as 
their subjects ; but some of the letters were written in a lively 
style ; and from one of these the following extract is given ; 
which will be found to involve the performance of a promise, 
contained in pages 65 and 66 of the foregoing dialogue, and 
relating to the words ** collection of old women's tales." 

EXTRACT. 

** My dear Howell, 

• • • * * The object of a law treatise must 
often be to evoke a particle of the legal vws, from those multi- 
tudinous volumes, which, while they contain, may at the same 
time hide it :f to disengage and extricate it from those bulky 
and enveloping reports, which might too frequently be well 
described, as 

huge nuuses of matter, whose lumber confined 
a single, half-smother'd, dim sparkle of mind. % 

But if there be not enough of vevt, there is quite enough of 



« Editor of the State Trials. 

fMvlUtudo Ubrorum onerats mm hutntU: et satiut esi paucU au- 
horibui U traderet quam err are pef- finf/tos.— Cobb on Seneca; Reports, 
part 2d. 

X The above lines are (with a slight alteration )ii quoted from a charm, 
ing poem,b on in some degree a legal subject; and written by a 



•The original, with **mo9t excellent fancy i* describes the Titans, as 
being 

huge masses of matter, where Heaven had confined 
a single, half*smother*d, dim sparkle of mind. 

b Published in Edkins's collection. 
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minuteness, in some of our reports. Of this, the following, 
though taken from a newspaper,* may almost serve for an 
example ; being no very exaggerated specimen of what may 
be sometimes discovered in the Books. 

THB KING V, MABY AND WILLIAM JONES. 

Mn Juttice ***. (to the Counsel) Pray, Mr. — — » do you 

never indict on these cases? 
Counsel* No, my lord, I do not. 
Mr, Justice *** Shook his head. 



lawyer i* whose professional erudition (andthisis very considerable) is 
fally equalled by his literary accomplishments ; the elegance of his 
classical attainments ; his fancy, taste, and wit ; and many of whose 
poetical compositions are as excellent in their kind, as his admirable 
index (rauotmi) to the statutes is in itt way. Bat this anion of wit 
and wisdom is now forbidden, or unknown] and their total want of 
the former— is the only proof which many vouchsafe to give, of their 
being in possession of the last 

ForensicDulness ! soft Lethean powei^l 
Prostrate with filial reverence, I adore. 

• • • 

If any spark of wit's delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 
With damp, cold touch, forbid it to aq[>ire ; 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

Grojf : the first line somewhat altered. 

« The Courier of the IGth of November. Of course my observations 
apply, not to anything which may have occurred in Coart,r-but merely to 
the newspaper report. This may be, unintenttonally, a misrepresentation , 
of what passed. Again, supposing it accurate, it states nothing incorrect, 
on the part dther of advocate or judge. Indeed it records what is eminently 
the reverse ; to wit, the expression of a constitutional sentiment by both. 
What I reprehend, is the statement of extreme nUnvtke : the reporting not 
merely the dicta, but tlie very gestures of the Bench. Nevertheless, I have 
so fiur deviated from the newspaper publication, as to omit tbe names which 
it has given: a suppression arising firom my disinclination to bring respectable 
persons into the neighbourhood, even of that derision, in which I flatter 
myself they would Join me } and of which they are not in the faintest 
degree, the object. 

• William Ball, Esq. M. R.I. A. 

K 3 
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Commtd. I did not introdaee the {nctiee»* b^ lotd, 
Mr.JmMtiee •*•. No; I kmm 70a did not: bat I tlmik it 

would be a good piadioe to introdnce. 
GnaueL I dunk it wouk], mj loid. 

Tint this whaking formed pozt of Ibe res pesta^ may be 
alloired. But a dieium it coold not (even in fadand) be 
called; and I diould doobt wfaetber it was not of less (it coaU 
not wefl be of more) andionty than one. But the grand point 
is, to interpret this dnmb show. Head '■shakings (as eontra- 
distinguished from nods,f ) and I b^ mj reader to note tke 
differemee, may in general be safdy constraed to intimate 
disKut. Bat the nature, the degree, the grmmds of this dissent, 
it might lequiie more than die talents of Iiord Burleigh^ to 
convey. The province of reporting, too, might be transferred 
to the pencil from the pen ; and decisions, instead of being 
demisga per auret, be oeuKg tnbjtcta fidetOnu, in many cases. 
I believe Hogarth's Bench is, at present, the only number of 
diese reports ; in which, too, one of thdr lordships is found 
noddmg.^ 

If this change were to take place, sdll my hankering after 
principle would continue ; and I should require to be furnished 
with a set of outlines of quassatoritd curves ; (whidi probably 
would, none of them, form the line of beauty ;) in order to 



* It does not diitfiiclly appear, what pnictioe tfaeeomMd hete adveru to : 
whether the thakiiv of heads; preferring of infictments; (vfiUng ex. 
flOdo iofonnatioiu ; at bad been done in the case of William and Mary 
Jone«, 

t Which latter we know, from Homer and Viigil, to have of old been 
solemnly determinative in THB cotntrs abotb. 

^ «H, xeu xpttntisn \^ i^^wtf NET2E K^avian. 
AmfUiT; et totum Hutu trem^ecU Oijfmp''^* 
t In a (to me) moiesgreeable Cbric, than my Reviewer. 

S Not at Homer repceienii Jupiter as nodding; but as Horace represents 
tbeXhtfanibemscripionmaBhhaaeUnoi^Sjag. Douotat Hoiiwnu. 
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translate thiese faieroglyphicks with correctness ; and ascertain, 
when the foundations of the advocate*s doctrine were shaken by 
the bench ; and when the judges merely trembled at the extent 
to which it was urged ; or at the erroneous line of its directiop. 
Again, 

Rbnuis quod tu,jubet alter ;-K)r, 

Vfhile one judge brakes, behold, anotlier nods ; 

Or if he does not nod, yet shakes his head diverse intuitu ; and 
m alia omnia,* The science, therefore, should be reduced to 
principles; and furnished with a Sanscrit, before we could 
venture to lay such stress on these capital cases, as to cite 
them : and even then, I would still protest against the authority 
of all Nisi Prius shakes. Let me add, that considering the 
(according to my reviewer) "to be lamented time of life, at 
which judges ascend the bench,"f some of them may labour 
under complaints of the paralytic kind. In which case, how 
are we to distinguish the determinative, from the merely 



* Aooording to the senatorial idiom of anci^it Rome. See Cicbro, Ep- 
ad Font. lib. 1, Ep. S, and pasHm. Pedibus in sententiam ire was the usage 
of those days ; and I doubt whether the substitution of capiteheKa improve, 
ment. Capite in serUentiam ire seems but a topsy.turvy and antipodial sort 
of proceeding. 

t Page 433. Number 12.— ^me passages, in this page of the review, re- 
mind me of a circumstance, which occurred soon after my coming upon the 
iiench ; tad which you and I have laughed over, more than once. Happen- 
«mg, on drcuit, to dine with the bishop of the ftiocese in which we were, a 
considerable intimacy arose, between a fine little grand^daughter of his lord- 
ship, (who made her appearance at the -dessert,) and me. She sat beside me ; 
asked me a number of questions ; told me a variety of childish anecdotes ; 
and at length, (during a pause which had taken place in our very animated 
conversation,) afer gazing alternately at her grandmamma and me, she 
turned to her mother j and rather suddenly exclaimed,r-** Mamma, Idon*t 
think ^— — S— is a vbrt old woman.*'— She had interpreted too literally, 
what she heard of judges : but (unlike my reviewers) seamed to think the 
better of me, for not being far gone in ihatanili^, which (in common with 
her nurse or maid, and them,) she ascribed to the members of my order.— 
The child was right. At five tad thirty, even a judge ** is not a very 
old woman.** 
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morbid and extrajudicial quassation ? the shake, which is a part 
of the decision, from that which is only a symptom of the 
disease? Let judgment by nil dicii (Imake no objection) 
become a quite different matter from what it is : let the 
passing of a case sub silentiOf cease to prove that there was not 
a strong difierence of opinion. But, annuente A ; abnuente 
B ; caput in hanc proximam senteniiam quatiente C ; cui vel 
asaentientet vel tremore paralytico agitato D ; — what is the 
reporter to note down tu the rule 9 

It may be a pity to throw these difficulties in the way of a 
legal improvement, which might lead to such reports, (accom- 
panied, each, by an appropriate engraving,) as here follows. 

** Mr. Sergeant Bhckacre contended, that, upon the face 
of it, this instrument was void ; and cited the case of Blot on 
the demise of Rasure, against DeedpoU, But aemble it was 
uot in point ; for the Lord Chief Justice FuUhottom shook his 
head : Mr, Justice WWiemam leaned his left cheek on his 
hand ; Judge Merepoint, closed his book ; while Mr, Justice 
Coijlet/, lifting up his eyebrows, and laying down his pen, 
appeared to the reporter to take a pinch of snuff; though 
whether Lundy Foot or Prince's Mixture, he cannot venture 
with confidence to pronounce ; nor do any of the manuscripts, 
which he has been favoured with a sight of, ascertain. It 
may however be proper to observe, that one of these MSS. states 
the Chief Justice to have laughed ; which convulsion (if this! 
makes any difference,) might have occasioned the head-shake 
that I have reported. Another note, of a very accurate gen- 
tleman, represents his lordship to have coughed ; and (with a 
semhlef) sneezed : and it is certain, that about this time he had 
a cold ; and, that every day, used his handkerchief, just after 
taking the bench. 
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The subject is a ludicrous one ; and I have given it an ap- 
propriate treatment. * But though 

Bidentem tUcere vemm 
Quid vetatf 

and though again, 

Bidiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res j 

yet I will have done with my intended irony ; inasmuch as the 
gravity of judges is proverbial; and consequently laughter 
cannot be the mode, in which they should oftenest shake their 
heads. 

Meantime, what is allowable in a theological tract, may be 
occasionally tolerated in a legal on6;f and Selden, advising 
writers of the former class, | (under circumstances not disdmilar 
from those which I am placed in,) conveys his counsel in the 
following familiar way. « Do as if you were going over a 
<< bridge : be sure you hold fast by the rail ; and then you may 
" dance here and there, as you please. Be sure you keep to what 
" is settled ; and then you may flourish ;" etc. etc. || 

I have endeavoured to follow the directions of this learned 
man ; and the steady rail, or less steady rail-lery, by which I 
hold, is — ^that a throng of trumpery and unprincipled § cases, 

♦ Cum causd didmus : lum ut ridiculi videamur : set ut prqficiamus 
aliquid.— Cicero, 

f And, djbrtiori, in familiar letters, such as these to Mr. Howell. 

t i. e. of the theologian class. 

II Doctor Aikin's Life of Selden, p. 170. -DtY boni! quam ridicuhmn. 
C0N8ULBM habemusi taid Cato, while Cicero, in his oration for Muretuh was 
treating some ludicrous subjects with appropriate der»ion.^~See too, Note 
K,at end of the yolume of those tracts. 

% I mean^not resting, or at least not insisting, upon principle. One may 
** keep to vahat is setUed,** without a superstitious devotion to printed cases. 
When, after looking at old authorities, which gcfnerally conduct you to solid 
principle, and enlighten you, though sometimes quaintly, on the way, I con. 
trast them with blind modem cases, (to be found,) which, instead of leading 
to,— withdraw the reader from aU principle, newio quo pacto, antiquus fit 

• I beliere this word may be translated pleasant ; facetious. 
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(which it was the object of my flourishes to spurn,) is amongst 
the juridical evils of our day : — that he who hatches these, does 
the mischief: not he who laughs at them, as I do ; — and in short, 
that in the instance of a report, as of a wife, there is nothing 
i^^Xtis Afitufof, 9ifh (iyitn xanns- With which Greek quotation I 
release you for the present; subscribing myself yours faithfully.'* 

w. c. s. 

H. 

Referring to pages, in this dialogue, from 55 to 67* 

Lord Brougham appears to consider Body, as at once the 
prison and gaoler of the Soul ; and to hold, that while the 
former sleeps, the latter is performing its high intellectual 
tasks, freed — ^for a season — from gross material interruption 
and coercion : that in this, consists what we call dreaming ; 
and that hence arise the phenomena of dreams. In short, 
that while matter slumbers, *' wisdom wakes ;"* and diligently 
manufactures (or mente-factures) the visions of the night. 

animus: ei qtuedam retigio tenet. ^^ But though I be thu« disposed to 
venerate even the ruins of an old and massive determination, yet I am not 
for extending this reject to a weak and flimsily constructed hovel of our 
day, merely because a part of its ill-assorted materials may chance to be the 
purloined, disfigured, and clumsily misplaced fragments of some respectable 
ancient case, pulled asunder, and thus abused. In short, an unenlightened 
and (if I may again so use the word) wtprinc^tled invocation of mere cas c «» 
wUl, instead cif producing^ defray the un^fitrmi^ qf the law. One decisiont 
while it seeks seroitelff tofoUow^ will insensibly steal beyond another ;b unless 
a standard prtnc^jde be resorted to, /or the purpose qf preventing thif exceu. 
The phikMopUc lawyer, (such a monster sometimes is, and ought often to 
be found,) from a short alphabet of principles, forms all his combinations ; 
while the case-hunter*s miscalled elements, are a bewildering throng, like 
the four hundred thousand characters of the Chinese ; which take a life to 
learn; and, when they have been acquired, are still not knowledge. And 
flrom what, in both cases,'does the difficulty of attainment spring ? Not from 
the completeness, but imperfection of the system. 

• Milton. 

• lAvy. Trumpery cases, such as are deridingly noticed in the text, were 
too frequent at the time d Uie publication of these letters. 

>> Nam, quod exempio fit, id etiam jure fieri pntant; 8t*daliquid, atqne 
adeo multa, addunt et afferunt de suo — Cickro, Letter to Sulplciuis, a 
Jurisconsult. 
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Now, on the contrary, if I were to adopt a metaphor of the 
kind, I would put aside gaol and gaoler ; and consider sleeping 
Body, as the keeper of an asylum, for almost lunatic vagaries, 
thoughts, and whims. So little does ** the stuff, which dreams 
are made of," — so little do the capricious fancies, the wild 
extravagance, and sometimes ludicrous incoherence of our 
sleeping notions — resemble the speculations of Intellect, 
serious, unmolested, and left at ease, and to itself. — Hence 
those anecdotes and particulars of dreams, which are to be 
found in the latter pages of the preceding dialogue. Lord 
Brougham meant to exalt, I in some degree to quiz, those 
lucubrations ; and dispute their title to the character of pure 
and unsullied radiance, emanating from the intellectual bright- 
ness of unclouded and unobstructed Mind. I, of course do 
not (neither did Lord B.) treat of the wa^, if there be such, 
which fx ^9t ir'»> 

It cannot, I suppose, be demonstrated, that dogs dream ; 
nor, until we learn their language, can we have even hearsay 
evidence of the fact. Yet it is one, of which, I believe, no 
person entertains a doubt. Now, when we hear and see the 
strange sounds and motions, which intimate that our spaniel 
is in the act of dreaming, are we to infer that the canine intellect, 
(immaterial, and am I to sddftherefore immortal?) disencumbered 
of gross bodily influence and interference, is meditating vnth 
Cerberean or Anubis-like mentality, quite apart ? That it is 
engaged in its own functions, — doing its own incorporeal 
work? — And what is this work likely to be? — hunting, or 
killing game : lapping milk, or gnawing bones. 

Pope tells us, that the sublime Immateriality of human in- 
tellect will condescend to 

eat, in dreams, the costard of the day; 

and I should be glad to know, whether any one of the intel- 
lects which I am addressing, has, while comrade or gaoler body 
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was asleep, shared — not indeed « the feast of Reason," or «the 
flow of soul," — but a seemingly substantial dinner, and a cup 
of wine ? 

From wine to bottle, is no violent transition; and Lord 
Brougham has told us, what effects a bottle of hot water, 
applied during sleep to the feet, will have,* — I was going to 
say, upon the head; but I ask pardon; I should say the 
mind. — Factmdi calices, we know, can bestow eloquence ; and 
it appears as if hot bottles might create imagination ; and that 
a man might in sleep be in his bottles, as when awake he may 
be in his cups. But my difficulty is, to know, what, in these 
cases, is the princtpium et fons of dreamy thought? The 
bottle, the water, the csloric, or the soul ? Would this last 
(upon his lordship's theory) be so imaginative, if the bottle did 
not in the first instance act ? Whether is the mind, which was 
there all along, or the bottle, which came there by a sort of 
chance, the imaginative source and origin of thought ? — The 
idea, that extraordinary warmth, in the feet, may cause us to 
dream of walking on burning coals, did not originate with 
Lord Brougham. It is as old as the days of Aristotlcf But 
what does it demonstrate ? « The mind's independence of 
« matter ? Its activity, in proportion as the influence of body 
*« is withdrawn ?*'| — To my understanding, it rather supplies an 
instance of the dependence of mind upon matter ; and tends 
to show, that whether sloping or awake, ideas may be con- 
veyed, through the senses, and by means of matter, to the 
mind ; and these ideas form the first links of one or more of 
those chains of association, so familiar, in the thinking depart- 
ment, to our experience. 

* Discourse, p. IIS. 

f And see Beattie on Dreaming ; head or section 4. 

X Lord Brougham's Discourse, p. 111. 
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Un altro dietio, e qudlo un altro inciia.* 

But, in the very way which the Italian poet mentions, this 
note has extended far beyond my expectation. If I continued 
it much longer, I might place my readers in the situation, from 
which dreams arise, I shall therefore merely, with reference 
to my once habitual, night-mareish or dyspepeial dream,f 
extract a passage, which I have this moment fallen upon, by 
mere chance. « There are people, who observe, that one 
** particular dream frequently returns upon them. Socrates, in 
<<the Phssdo of Plato, says, that he had all his life been 
« haunted with a vision of this kind ; in which one seemed to 
« exhort him to study music. **^ 



Beferring to page S3> 

STANZAS, 

suoaasTBO by a pbevsal of tbb disooubsbs of doctob chalmbbs. 

Lo, countless suns their lustre shed, 

Irradiating boundless space ; 
While round them, circling planets spread, 

Run their ordain*d ethereal race. 

Each earth, upon its axis turning. 
Gives to its inmates day and night ; 

While the bright central sun-lamp burning, 
With annual bloom adorns its flight 

•Ariorto. 
t Pages 63 and 64. 
t BeatCie on Dreaming; aection 9d. 
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Thus myriads upon myriads rolling. 
Proclaim the greatness of the Lord ; 

His will incessantly controlling 
The creatures of his fiat word.* 

What mind can grasp the sum of Being, 
These heaven-suspended mansions hold? 

Yet not a life escapes Th* All- Seeing; 
The Shepherd of this mi^ty fold.! 

« What is Man's Earth?** cries th* Infidel : 
« Atom minute in the creation ; 

« Yet thu mere speck, vain legends tell, 
^ God visited — ^for our salvation : 



« And ere our first frail father's fall, 
« The bounteous mystery was lurking ; 
And ere Man yet was Satan's thrall, 
*< The heavenly ransom-project working 
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Ay, faithless ingrate ; even so : 

Nay, long before the world's foundation. 
That mystic blood was doom'd to flow, 

Which bathes the sinner in salvation. 

Vain worldly knowledge I painted wall ! 

Man's earth a speck, its heaven a span ! 
And what is Great 9 or what is Small? 

Creatures of Ignorance and Man 1 

Where be those orbs, declaimer vain. 
Whose vastness swells thy blasphemy ? 

Do we not grasp them with a ken ? 

And lodge in that small globe— the eye? 

• Fnlm xxxiU. 6. + Isaiah xlv. 18. 
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Is there in Heaven— or great or small, 
By earthly ear though understood ? 

Say we not rather — great is all, 

God making — saw that it was good ? 

Measiures the dust of earth minute 
Even He whose scale the mountain weighs ; 

And hears the wretch*s whispered suit, 
While th* Empyrean shouts His praise.* 

Inscrutable His ways and name ; 

Who shall their mysteries rehearse ? 
Unfathom*d Lord I to Him the same. 

An Atom, or a Universe. 

A speck hath for that glory room, 
Too scant for which, even worlds appear : 

In darkness of a narrow tomb 

Can bide what oompasseth the sphere, f 

Loud howb th' infuriate whirlwind's blast. 
And thunders crash, and lightnings scare ; 

But glides to pious ear at last, 

The still small voice ; and God is tkere.\ 

Talk not of swarming worlds to me : 

Can these eclipse us from th* All- Seeing? 

Or snatch from whom (deep mystery I) 
We live in, move, and have our being ? 

Where, from thy Spirit— can I go ? 

From thy vast presence whither flee ?— 
But would I leave Thee ? ah, not so 1 

Be with us, Lord, eternally. § 

* Isaiah xL IS. f John i. 1, 3. xix. 4a 1, S, 

1 1 Kingi xix. 11, 12, 13. Exodus Ul. 6. S Fsalm cxxxix. 7, 8, Ac. 
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Those that to us, as creatures^ yield, 
God feeds ; — the fowls that float in air : 

Nay, to the lilies of the field. 
Extends a richly fostering care. 

Why then suppose his love engross'd 

By heings nobler far than I ? 
Need care for them be at otar cost ? 

Or, if ih^ flourish, must ve die ? 

Whose thoughts not your% nor your ways his, 
Whose perfect power embraces all. 

You clothe with Man*B infirmities. 

Whose grasp of great — ^lets go the smaXL* 

Hence trifler, with thine astrolabe, 

From faith, by empty knowledge driven ; 

Go study wisdom with the babe ; 
Go, learn of him the way to heayen.f 

7%y wisdom U but foolishness : 
He lifts his little hands in prayer ; 

And what can learned Pride express. 
Useful as what is utter*d there ? 

Yon oibs you reach, with aided eye ; 

But children are brought near to Him 
Who formM those orbs : who hung on high ; 

Before whose light, all lights are dim.^ 

If Galileo's glass to thee, 

Not kindling Faith*s seraphic flame, 
False mirror grows, where Blasphemy 

Distorts God*8 message, word, and name ; 



* Isaiahly;8,9. i MatthewxL25. t Mat»zix. 13»14»15 

Hcb. i. 10. John LS, 4» 5, 9, 10. iii. 19. 
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Turn to that other \em I dare, 

Which bids with life each atom teem ;* 

And, while God's glory Heavens declare,f 
Thy grains, O Dust, shall tell of Him. 

" Care of this terrene speck, indeed, 
« Engross the Godhead since its birth ! 

" While countless systems ask his heed, 
« Toils He six thousand years for earth ?| 

Babbler, abuse not pious ears : 

Where this enduring toil, I pray ? 
A day shall seem a thousand years 

To heaven ; a thousand years a day.$ 

Our span of life we count by Timej 
But not with God's confound it : He, 

Seated on living throne sublime. 
Dwells in profound Eternity. 

Hear we the Burning Bush proclaim 

Him of true life the perfect sum : 
To Pharaoh Moses told his name : 

He is the was, that is to come. |) 

Past, present, future, eke our life ; 

Unlike to thine, intrepid Lamb, 
Who, reckless of the Slaughterer's knife. 

Cried, « before Abraham was, I am."f 

* The microBcope. 

t Pialm xix. i. 

t Supposed otjection of the Infidel. 

^ Sd Epistle general of Peter, iii: 8. 

lilsxodus iii. 14. It is apprehended that the words translated (and not 
improperly translated) lam that J am, do however, according to the genius 
of the Hdi>rew Language, admit of the version given by the fourth line of 

this Stanza, 
f These expressions of our Saviour (John, viii. 58,) seem distinctiy to 

L 3 
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To you, diroiig*d howuBett tfmte would 

Tlie nigle wonder of ocatioii ; 
Bat Wkdomli aober dioif^ I deens, 

O'erlook not ai/inte dbrafioM. 

b our MFlft kwt in eomllBfc jpitfvf^ 

As dn^ of witer in the sea? 
To BM it not more kwt mppan, 

Thsskt if God Iokb not an bouTy 

Tlioagh He enbiace etenrnty. 
Shall not his all-perradii^ Power 

Sway counUeas wotMsy— yet dunk on me ? 

Hence, hufidd PUIosoFhy ! 

Flesh, World, and Evil One deceire : 
Thy word akme be guide to me ; 

He^ Thou my &ith 1 Loid, I bdiere. 

«< FVom heaven, like li^tmng, Satan huri*d !"• 

Does this coneem €wr lot alone. 
Or that of many a distant worid? 

(Maker, to thee the troth is known :) 

Or in the Love-bom Sacrifice, 

And in the fearful risk we ran. 
Do purer worlds but sympathize. 

And take an interest in Man ? 

Tet pent within its fleshly nook,f 
Expansive is the Soul, I trow : 
From Earth to Heaven, each glancing look,| 
' Proclaim they not, that this is so ? 

ftodaim him tUcrlchovsb of EzodniiiL 14. Aeoovdiiiglj the Jewi conal. 
4endtfaflmasbhMpheni7. JohnviiLSS. 

• Lake&ilS. fMiltMitDPiiiMnMO. |8halapcue. 
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Lo 1 our ethereal nature spread. 
O'er Infinite its folds unfurl'd, 

No more by earth-wrougfat trammel ttay'd, 
Its sphere embradng world on world ! 

Yea Spirit ; thou may'st yet embrace 
What whelming, now imprisons thee : 

May not the atom compass Space, 
Thafs doomed to fill Eternity ?* 



K. 

UEMOBY AND FORESIGHT. 
BXnUCTSD FBOM THB BBTBBT. 

Referring to p. 55. 

Stupendous gift ) by towering man enjoy'd, 
While to his fellow-creature, brute denied : 
Not to remove the awful veil of fate, 
But, with presaging glance, half penetrate, 
And thro' the shadowy future dimly spy 
The glare of meteor grief, or lucid beam of joy ; 
While memory's curious pencil stores the mind 
With many a lively sketch of periods left behind. 
Thus let me gild my subject with a ray 
From virtuous, pensive, philosophic Gray ;t 



* i,e. to live for ever,*— T%ui the same perMni, who does not venture to 
pronounce whether the soul be or be not Hmnaterial, may not the let* 
flnnly believe that it ia 4mmortal, The above stansat, written five yean 
ago, have never been publiahed. 

t The hevd stood dnxqnngby :— 
TMr nq;iture8, now that wildly flow. 
No ffoterda^, nor morrow know ; 
*7y« Man mbme, that Jog deteries, 
Withforvoard and mertedeyei. 

Gbay. 
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Thus on that wondrous, unknown essence* pause, 

Which to its point all time, all nature draws ; 

While n^id hope along th' hereafter glides, 

And deep r^fledum in the past resides. 

Art thou, proud boon, a blessing, or a curse ? 

Mending the lot of man — or making worse ? 

Say, as thro* life's perplexing path we steal, 

Mid numerous ills, where scattered comforts dwell. 

While thronging cares press round us, and pursue, 

Mvaiforenght point at distant sorrows too ? 

Or the scarce closing wounds of former pain. 

By savage memory open*d — ^bleed again ? 

But how then bettered by the adverse hour, 

Unless preserv*d in memory's ample store ? 

For there experience holds her sober school ; 

And there reflection culls each golden rule : 

On past affliction virtue loves to dwell ; 

The powerful hand that strikes — ^would have us feel.f 

Nay, in remembered woes a balm is found, 

To soothe the weary spirit ; not to wound : ( 

Fell deeds of elder time, as bards rehearse ; 

And cheer th' heroic banquet with the verse. 



• The loul of man : that myBterious and sublime efibct of the breath of 
life, breathed itUo his noetriU, Xjj his Creator ; \fj the diyine eneijgy of which 
num became a IMng <o«L— Oen. ii. 7. 

f A passage, containing a sentiment resembling this, wiH be. found at the 
condurion of a letter of Mr. Gray. It is Letter 18/Section 4, of the Memoirs, 
edited by Mr. Mason, and is addressed to him. 

X Forsan ei hsec olim meminisse juvabit. 

ViRG. 

Smiles on past misfortune's brow 
Soft reflection's hand can trace ; 
And o*er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace. 

Gray. 
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But grant we that recorded grief annoya ; 

In the same archiTes lodged, our former joys 

Still for our pleasure (thanks to memory 1) live ; 

From past, grow present ; and themselves survive. 

fior foresight less—recalling us from fate, 

Points at prospective bliss, — to compensate i 

And (sootfa) while life's o*ergrown with thorns of pain. 

Full many a comfort glows in hope's domain ; 

Where flourish bright, in amaranthine bowers, 

Worthy of Paradise, immortal flowers.* 

O I from that blissful, earliest, lost abode, 

Where man, sublime, held converse with his God, 

From the blest tract, now barr'd with sword of flame, 

Where hope and pure fruition are the same» 

To the fallen creature, grovelling here below. 

Thy heavenly sweets let gales of Eden blow ! 

And o*er the fainting care-worn heart, infuse 

Their cordial fragrance, and celestial dews ! 

His weaiy soul with these let man revive ; 

Accept the present bliss that hope can give ; 

Nor, ingrate, then his comforter revile. 

Even tho* her path— for yet a little while— 

To disappointments lead, that in the grave 

End calmly : these a Christian mind can brave« 

And bless in hope— best gift of heavenly love, 

The foretaste of unfading joys above : 

For joys, care-8tain*d, impure, and transient here, 

Take root, and brighten to immortal there. 

But doth not foresight damp — as well as cheer ? 

Now feed unreal hope, now groundless fear? 

And oft in dreams, by timorous fancy led, 

Start from the yawning gulph, — and waken dread ? 

♦ Flowen worthy of Faradiae. 

Milton. 
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Then has heaven's bounty been perversely used 
And where*8 the blessing — may not be abused? 
Th' effect still varies with the character : 
While toss the few in storms of causeless fear, 
Brisk thousands glide in hope's enlivening gale ; 
And what but foresight crowds the swelling sail? 
True — ^while remote disaster aims the dart. 
Expectant fear anticipates the smart : — 
But who foresees an ill — may oft avoid ; 
And harmless view the frustrate mischief glide : 
Or hope shall seem to shield him from the blow ; 
Or resignation, gazing on the woe. 
Dispel the gloomy menace that surrounds ; 
And trace a brightness dawning on its frowns. 
As erst, mid melancholy boughs conceard. 
The mystic branch the Dardan chief beheld, 
'Thwart the deep horrors that encompass'd gleam ; 
And pierce the forest with a golden beam ;* 
Or quencfa'd in shades, as first th' unpractised eye 
Round its dim cell no guiding ray can spy ; 
But glimmering soon, — a faint uncertain light 
Lifts the imperfect objects into sight 
Even then the gloomy mass, yet half unseen, 
Wears to the startled view a threatening mien ; 
'Till by degrees th' unfinish'd outline grows ; 
And thick contrasting shades a form disclose : 
The eye each moment some new shape descries ; 
Sees monstrous blots improve to symmetries ; 
And used to husband thus its scanty ray. 
Shrinks dazzled from the whelming blaze of day.f 

» JEndd, lib. 6. TT. 136, 7, 8, 9, and 204, et seq. 
t Written many yean ago. 
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L. 

FRAGMENT. 

The poem, of which this extract formed apart, was written twenty year* 
ISO; and is here intra 
immortality of the soul. 

Oh ) I have touch*d a thrilling chord ; and rais^ 



ago; and is here introduced, as indicatiTe of its author's belief in the : 



I 



Within my soul, an image woful wan. 

Let's talk of graves and epitaphs ;* for, lo 1 

On the same sofa where I now recline, 

This very couch, a sister breath*d her last. 

Her tones still seem to vibrate on my ear; 

While she who form*d — is sleeping in the dust. 

She was a gentle spirit : held me dear : 

Nay, thought her brother a mere prodigy : 

She was a pious Christian ; and is happy : 

While, if in bliss we think of aught below. 

She knows I loved her ; and she loves me still. 

Far, far, (remorse is in the thought,) was I, 

Unconscious, when her spirit sought the skies. 

But, with her kindred, slumber her remains ; 

And mine will one day wither by her side. 

Strange 1 that such thoughts should soothe ; and yet they do. 

The sofa, that she died on, now is mine ; 

The Bible, that was her's, I daily read ; 

And often kiss the silenced owner's name, 

Writ by her own poor hand, that moulders now. 

Expiring, she collected gifts for me ; 

And folded them in solemn crape ; to tell, 

She knew the offering was a legacy. 

Donation sad 1 to be with pangs received ; 

Press'd to my heart; but moistened with my tears. 

O I we shall meet agaun : the bliss of heaven 

* Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitapbs. 

Shakspiabb, Richabo II . 
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Will paas, not frustrate, pious hopes below : 

Not violate our reason ; but o*erwhelm ; 

So exquisite, so boundless : still the light 

That dazsles— will be light : the yeiy beam, 

Of which a heavenly ray our path illumed. 

Ere kindred earth receiv*d us in her womb. 

To be (not of the flesh) thence bom again. 

Who bid me not forsake my fathoms fiiendf 

Will make that friend, in paradise, my own t 

To honour faiker and mother, who enjoin*d. 

Made not his law for worlds that pass away ; 

Nor proffer'd hngih of days, on this dim spot, 

Which men call earth ;* where life is but a span ; 

But there, where now, with Christ, our life is hidden ; 

That land of promise, which is yet to come. 

He, whose commandment was, each other hve. 

Meant not a mortal love, to moulder here : 

He was our king, commanded ; but whose realm, 

As he told Pilate, is not of this world ; 

And for his kingdom are his rescripts formed : 

A kingdom then, where each shall other find ; 

And, by imperishable love, obey. 

Made perfect there, his will we shall perform ; 

Friends cherish, parents honour, while we live ; 

And live for ever : live, with them to laud 

The Lord of life ; 01 may I say with tears ?— - 

Be trickling anguish wiped from every eye : 

But these are tears of joy inefiable. 

From throbbing souls exhaled, to drop in dews 

Of molten gratitude ; that, as they fall, 

Freshen and gem the ecstasies of heaven. 



Which men call earth. 

M11.TON. 



this dim spot. 
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M. 

ELEGY 
ON THE PRBMATUIB DBATH OF AN EARLY rRIBND. 

Beferring to page ISS, of first dialogue.* 



Amkorum quijkerunt retractaUo, non sine aeerbitate quddam, juwU* 
StaU quadam trittes voAq9te<tf«.— Sbnbca. 



A parting radiance gilds the village spire : 
Soon shall yon western glories melt away ; 
From the fair face of heaven, its blush retire ; 
And Twilight softly close the eye of Day. 

And now a deeper verdure shades the scene : 
The distant waters pour a solemn strain ;f 
While the moon, gliding through the clear serene, 
Sheds a sad lustre o*er the silver plain. 

Behold, where yonder reverend towers ascend, 
In lonely grandeur ; pale,f and ivy-crown*d : 
While circling forests all their shadows lend ; 
And whisper to the solitudes around. 



« From theie lines it will appear, that their author entertained no doubt 
of the immortality of the human souL 

t ** In the evening, I walked alone, & oet At a distance were heard the 
murmurs of many waterfidb, not audiUe in the day-time. I wished fbr the 
moon, & oet."— Gfrdiy. 

t Fale, both from antiquity, and from being seen ** in the pale moon- 
light." These lines were composed in the neighbouxhood of a oelebiated 
ecclesiastical ruin. 

M 
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Sad scenery ! meet to soothe a pensive soul : 
The ruin'd tower; the mouldering abbey's gloom , 
And silent cloister dim : the time-worn scroll, 
And sculpture rude, that grace the shattered tomb. 

Once was the pealing organ heard within ; 
Rich anthems swell'd and hallow'd every gale . 
For organ-peal, now roars the tempest-din ; 
Where anthem floated, eddying night-gusts wail : 

And, as through choir and aisle those eddies sweep, 
With fitful sigh, or wild, unearthly moan, 
A shuddering whisper tells the flesh to creep, 
At thrilling touch of cold sepulchral stone. 

Not thus, at eventide ; ere phantoms win 

A fabled right, from shadowy cave forlorn, 

To flit ; till clarion bird, of lively din. 

On scattering darkness, pour the blush of mom.* 

How is it with me If who have seen the day. 
When wilder raptures all my bosom fired. 
The headlong glee, that hurries Youth away, 
The boisterous laugh, by jocund Health inspired, 

I knew them once : even late, my cheek could boast 
A transient smile, to gild the social hour : 
Nor yet to every tranquil pleasure lost. 
Or numb to Frienddhip's animating power. 



♦ The o«*'fc •brill clarfon.— Gff ay. In Stygian cave fortbrn— «he cock with 
lively din, scatters the rear of darkness thhi.— Afltfon. 

+ How ton wrth me, tjfcrti wrery notoe tcppalt mei'^Maebeth. 

The fttitfaror hjHdfMlen hfto delicate health, shortly before the writing ot 
this degy. 
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And heaven bestowed a friend : O such a one ! 
So faithful, wise, and worthy : ruthless Time ! 
Plunderer of human joys 1 that friend is gont : 
Dead, like young Lycidas, before his prime.* 

Yes, I will mourn thee, Dawson : yet ah ! why 
Grudg;e the fair recompense, thus early given ? 
Or who shall say, *tis better live than die ? 
Cleave to polluted earth, than climb to heaven ? 

To burst its bonds, the soaring soul aspires :f 
Each clay-wrought fetter snapt, behold it rise, 
*Mid heavenly odours, and angelic choirs. 
To purity, and peace, and paradise. 

In that bright region, saith our Christian creed, 
Man's true, eternal being shall begin : 
There, his existence will be life indeed : 
'Tis here — to droop, to suffer, and to sin. 

But, while I offer not the tear-dev^'d sigh 
To thee, bright spirit, pure, ethereal Mind, 
Yet will I mourn thee absent ; and that I, 
Immers'd in worldly dross, am left behind. 

The above lines are her6 introduced, partly because the 
poem has been quoted from, in the former dialogue ; and partly 
because its eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth stanzas appear 



* For Lycidas is dead ; dead ere his prime ; 
Young Lycidas ! and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas i—Miiton. 

The author's lamented friend died at twenty.one. The author's own age, 
when he wrote this elegy, was twenty. 

t Addison, in Cato's Soliloquy, notices Man*s ** longing after immortality." 
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connected with the subjects of the present volume, and its 
predecessor ; and to be demonstrative of the belief which 
the author of the elegy entertained. 



N. 

The following verses are similarly circumstanced with the 
last. That is to say, they record their author's belief in the 
immortality of the soul. This demonstration will especially 
appear in the last ten lines. The verses were written above 
five years ago ; and have not hitherto been published. 

SUMMER NOON. 

What dazzling heat ! 'tis breathless Noon, 

Glaring intensity. 
How still and motionless withal ! 
** The blind mole hears not a foot fall." 
Seems as hush'd Nature, silent and attent. 
Was listening the approach of strange event ; 
Or, as surrounding stillness deep 

Were her meridian sleep. 

Thin Echo mutely pines alone ; 
For, mid overwhelming brightness, not a sound, 

]^or her to answer, breathes around ; 

Nor, for the sated eye*s relief. 

Stirs there one twinkling leaf. 
With drowsy flit, lull*d zephyr gone. 
In thicket, or leaf-tangled brakes, 
A dull siesta takes $ ^ 

Collecting, mid the general still. 

Fresh coolness from a bubbling rill ; 
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Or, sauntering mid the sultry groves 
Gives, at long intervals, a sigh ; 
Faint, languid sigh, that scarcely moves 
The aspen leaf; or lifts the Butterfly. 
Seemeth, the silence likes thee well, 
kcessant, single-noted rail : 
Yet, creaker, if calm pleaseth thee, 
Why startle it so clamorously? 
Less grating interruption bring 
Rare caws of rook upon the wing, 
Sailing the deep serene on high. 

With quiet and accordant sound. 
They mark, not mar, the calm around. 
Such would I say, among the trees. 
The soothing lullaby of bees. 

But brilliant heat — ^glad Dragon fly — 

Is your delight, I deem ; 
And many a gold and azure glance 
Distinguishes your gleamy dance. 
Sparkling in bright sun-beam. 
Fervours of Noon, intense as these. 
Made Cephalus too fondly court the breeze 
At hand, in leafy ambuscade. 
While Procris, panting Fair, was laid. 
From hand of him who loved her, flew. 
Too soon, the javelin that slew : 

For, fatally misled. 
By the slight rustling that she made. 
He deem*d some animal of chase was near 
O cruel gift 1 O too unerring spear ! 
Who would to her's — his lot prefer ? 
Stony the heart which so could en*. 
No : let a better sympathy deplore 
Those who survive what they adore. 
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From her corporeal heart the life-stream fled ; 
But *twa8 her lover*8 victim-«ou/ that bled. 
The wounded frame finds refuge : it can die ; 
But wounded spirit bleeds eternally. — 
But, while th* iSolian Hunter's fate I mourn, 
A breeze is softly whispering, to return. 
Behold it wield anew the leafy fan ; 
And wake, and flutter, breathe, and cool again ; 
Bend the ripe grass, in tree-tops wave and rustle, 
While joyous birds resume their chirrup bustle. 
And more than chirp will meet our ears ere long ; 
Orchestra groves shall soon re-echo song ; 
Recruited Nature off her slumber shake ; 
And sleeping melodies — with Nature wake. 
Is that a Lily — fluttering there,^ — 
Stepp*d from its stem, to take the air? 
Attended on its roam, by truant Rose, 
Eloping too, but blushing as it goes ? 
Nay ; those are living blossoms ; — butterflies : 
No anchoring root impeding, lo 1 they rise ; 
Spread the wing-sail, and navigate the skies ; 
Mingling their meteors with heaven's azure sheen ; 
Their mazy flutter in the fore-groUnd seen. 
And well reliev'd by mass of glossy green. 

Which are we ? blossoms, say, or butterflies ? 
Alas ! too often, from our birth. 
Strong root, confining us to earth, 

Forbids our heaven-ward flight to rise ; 
Till all man's lucid life, that bloom'd around, 
Falls, withers, and — corrupting — strews the ground. 

O let it not be so 1 let mortal bloom 

Be but mere Chrysalis ! and from the tomb, 
Perennial, pure, angelic creature rise , 
Eternal, light-robed inmate of the skies ! 



1 



NOTES. 



The blind mole hear not a foot fall. 

For the story of Ccphalus and Frocris, see Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book? . 
FaUe 13. 

** Glaring intensity." 
Glaring an active participle, governing intensity as its accusative case. 

" Cruel gift." 
The unerring javelin, with which Cephalus unintentionally slew Procris, 
had been a gift from her to him. 

" .Solian Hunter." 

Come gentle air, the .Sblian Shepherd said, 
\N hile Frocris panted in the secret shade. 

Pope. 

" Stepp'd ft-om its stem, & cet." 

Stepp'd from its pedestal, to take the air. 

Pope.— {He applies it to a statue.) 

^TXH means the breath ; the breath of life ; the souL It also means a 
butterfly ; and which latter was considered, by the Ancients, as an image or 
emldem of the soul ; on account of the transformation alluded to in the three 
last lines of the above j^oem^-Ittiad 2S, 925. Sophoe. Elect. 775. 

SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE. 

The Editor of the Evening Post has added his testimony in favour of the 
first small volume of these Rambles ; and this with a kindness, for which its 
auth<Hr cannot but feel grateftil. 



END OF THE APPENDIX. 
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